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The Purpose of This Book 

This book is not an appeal merely to thoughtful 
people. The great majority of men do not think. 
It is not intended for "scientific economists." There 
are no scientific economists. It does not urge seri- 
ous study of the great problems for which a solution 
is given* The average man never seriously studies 
any question. It is not an address to the sympa- 
thetic and unselfish. People as a ride are selfish, 
and somewhat indifferent to the condition of their 
fellowmen. It is not a plea for justice, or for 
human rights now denied by our laws. Those 
abstractions have too little weight in the practical 
affairs of life. It does not present existing con* 
ditions as resulting from a conspiracy of the few 
against the many. The evils of the present social 
system are due solely to the ignorance of the many. 
It does not assuine that mankind is divided into 
good people and rogues. There are two classes; but 
they are the clever people and the stupid. 

This book aims to convince the stupid millions 
that injustice is never to their interest. It has no 
theory to prove, nor does it advocate any social 
reform hobby. It shows just why a great many 
must work hard, in order that one may live without 
working. It does not attack wealth or property. 
It shows that we ought to have far more property 
than we have now. It appeals to no lofty sentiment, 
but bases its arguments on the sure ground of plain, 
ordinary selfishness. It indulges in no rhetorical 



fancies. It does not denounce existing institutions 
as monuments of wickedness. It points to them as 
marvels of stupidity. It does not say: "Do this and 
you will estahlish an ideal civil ization," but: "Do this 
and you will become rich." In short, it recognizes 
the fact, admitted by all except dreamers, enthusi- 
asts and impracticable idealists, that people have 
one aim in common, which is, to get wealth. It 
maintains that this aim is not a mean one, but the 
necessary foundation for progress, in education, the 
arts, sciences, and all else that distinguishes the 
man of culture and refinement from the primitive 
barbarian. It exalts the wise production and dis- 
tribution of wealth as the chief social good. 

This frank avowal of the practical purpose of this 
book will not please those who affect superi- 
ority to the rest of mankind. Neither will it find 
favor with those who consider an appeal to self- 
interest "immoral," or at least "low opportunism." 
But it is believed that Americans will welcome this 
attempt to set forth as simply as possible the causes 
which prevent them from enjoying the wealth to 
which their industry and skill entitle them. 

The man who dreams of attaining paradise by at- 
tempts to conform to an abstract moral law, will find 
little of interest in these pages. The practical man 
of common sense, who knows that riches are not 
to be had through dreams of righteousness, will 
find here much that will profit him in his affairs. 
If he will carry out the suggestions made in this 
book, he will certainly become more prosperous. 
If he ignores them he will continue to suffer from 
the evils of which he complains. But he will at 
least have the satisfaction of knowing that the 
ignorance of himself and his fellows is responsible 
for his condition. He can no longer blame the 
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decrees of Providence, or the heartlessness and 
greed of those who profit by his folly. 

I do not mean that self-interest is the greatest 
motive to which men desirous of reform can 
appeal. On the contrary, every improvement in 
the condition of mankind has been promoted by the 
sympathy of the rich, or at least of the well-to-do, 
with their less fortunate fellow men suffering from 
the 'miseries due to involuntary poverty. It is to the 
pitying self-sacrifice of thousands of highminded 
men and women that we owe the sentiment in favor 
of radical reforms, which is manifest everywhere to- 
day. 

Yet as the purpose of this book is to hasten the 
breaking down of the artificial barriers with which 
men in their ignorance have shut themselves out of 
opportunities for happiness, I use such arguments 
as appeal to the largest number. 

With those who choose to work for the same end 
by appealing to righteousness and justice I have no 
quarrel. I shall be satisfied if this book leads even 
a few to believe that as a matter of expediency our 
social system should be thoroughly reformed on 
the general lines laid down in the following pages. 




33 East Gist St, New York. 



CHAPTEE I. 

TEe Promise of the Century. 

When the thirteen colonies along the Atlantic 
coast were organized into the United States of 
America, they gave brighter promise for the develop- 
ment of a great and prosperous nation than any 
country in the world, at any period in history. All 
the conditions were favorable for rapid growth in 
population, wealth and intelligence. The men 
who had fought against foreign oppression which 
restricted their prosperity, looked forward to a 
grander Commonwealth than the world had ever 
seen. Not only did they believe that their country 
would become greatest in numbers and wealth, but 
that the principles on which its government was 
founded would make it also the freest of nations. 
The despotism of nobility and thrones which ruled 
the people of Europe was left behind, and in free 
America all men were to have equal rights. There 
were to be no privileged classes subsisting on the 
unpaid labor of the masses, but each man was to 
enjoy the fruits of his own exertion. The laws were 
to be made by representatives of the people instead 
of by hereditary rulers, and were to be alike for rich 
and poor. Men were not to be divided into castes, 
as in the Old World, but were to prosper according 
to their character, ability and efforts, and the high- 
est position was to be open to men of the humblest 
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rank. Here in a virgin continent was to be the 
fullest expression of perfected humanity, with liter- 
ature, art and science crowning the structure of 
material greatness. 

Nor were these expectations merely the fond 
hopes of theorists who fancied that a change in the 
form of government alone would create an ideal 
society. They were based on the facts of all human 
experiences, from which alone predictions for the 
future could be made. The fathers of the Republic 
knew that the scattered colonists had prospered and 
grown strong because their condition was freer than 
in the countries of their birth. They knew that the 
poverty and degradation of Europe was due to the 
tyranny of kings and nobles and privileged classes. 
-They knew that the great nations of the past had 
fallen because they were founded on inequality 
among men. They knew that only in a government 
proceeding direetly from the people could be found 
a safeguard for popular rights. And having, as 
they believed, provided against all the bad institu- 
tions of other countries, they were confident that 
they had assured to their posterity the blessings of 
liberty and equality. 

Equally well founded were their expectations of 
material prosperity. Although but partly explored, 
the new republic was known to possess the natural 
resources necessary for carrying on every branch 
of industry. With immense areas of fertile 
soil, extending from the rich cotton and rice bottoms 
of the South to the wheat and grazing prairies of the 
North; with vast forests of the finest timber; in- 
exhaustible deposits of coal, iron, copper and other 
minerals; and with great rivers and lakes forming 
natural waterways for transportation, it was evident 
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that there was every requisite for the support of 
unlimited numbers of people. With a temperate and 
healthful climate which made exertion agreeable, 
there was no obstacle to the development of the 
whole area controlled by the federated states. 

Not less important than natural resources as « 
factor in the future of the country, was the charac- 
ter of the four millions of people already within its 
borders. Mainly of Anglo-Saxon stock, they wore 
either the more adventurous spirits of the Old 
World, or their descendants. Strong, hardy, and 
energetic, they had battled with wild beasts, with 
savages, and with the primeval wilderness, and had 
come out victorious. Their first successes encour- 
aged them to greater efforts, and each year saw the 
outposts of the pioneer pushed further and further. 
In the new settlements sprang up the public school 
and the newspaper, evidences of the popular desire 
for knowledge as well as for wealth. Education 
kept pace with each step in material progress. 

With such a country, and such a people, there 
was abundant reason for the general confidence that 
the United States would at no distant period be the 
wonder of the world. 

These expectations of material prosperity have 
been realized. The thirteen states have grown to 
forty-five, embracing the territory from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific and from the Great Lakes to the Gulf 
of Mexico. Our population has increased from four 
millions to seventy-six millions. The total wealth 
in 1900 is given by the U. S. Bureau of Statistics 
as ninety-four billion dollars ($94,300,000,000) ; in 
reality it is very much greater. There were 5,737,- 
372 farms, in 1900, valued, with improvements, 
machinery and live stock, at twenty billion dollars. 
The total value of farm products was $3,742,000,- 
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000. This is the census estimate, and is far too 
low. 

In everything necessary for the most efficient pro- 
duction and distribution of wealth, the United 
States is easily first of nations. The total horse- 
power of the steam and other machinery used in 
manufacturing and transportation is three times as 
large as that of any other country. The 512,276 
manufacturing establishments, with a capital of 
over $9,800,000,000, produced goods valued at 
$8,370,000,000, (net). The product of fisheries was 
probably $50,000,000. The product of mineral in- 
dustries was over $1,200,000,000. The railroad 
mileage has grown from nothing one hundred years 
ago, to more than two hundred thousand (202,417) 
miles, equal to sixty-six lines across the continent, 
carrying annually 650,000,000 passengers and 1,- 
200,000,000 tons of freight.* 

All other departments of trade and industry have 
shown equally remarkable growth, the general use 
of improved machinery making the output of wealth 
far greater per capita than at any time in history. 

Similar examples of development, though to a 
much lesser extent than in the United States, might 
be shown in Australia, New Zealand and in the 
Argentine Hepublic, which have rapidly increased in 
population and wealth during the past fifty years, 
and are becoming great commonwealths. Those 
countries and this country have prospered 
just in proportion as there were free oppor- 
tunities for increasing numbers of people to 
work for themselves. They have prospered be- 

•For an analysis of the census figures of production, see 
appendix. 

The statistics used throughout this book are for the "conti- 
nental" United States only; including Alaska, but excluding 
our island possessions. The figures for 1900 are therefore 
comparable with those of previous censuses. 
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cause the people have not been burdened with a 
privileged aristocracy, state established churches or 
"divinely-appointed" rulers. But chiefly they have 
prospered because of immense areas of fertile soil 
which were open to all who would settle on them. 

It is no wonder that so many of the workers of 
Europe, restricted by tyrannical laws, degraded by 
class oppression, forced to sell their labor at the 
lowest wages that will sustain life, are justly de- 
scribed as "pauper labor." Yet when these paupers 
are transplanted to freer conditions they quickly 
develop into intelligent, independent, self-respecting 
men and women. There is no magic in soil or cli- 
mate. The difference is in the change from the 
strangling influence of restrictive laws to the natural 
opportunity for growth. The proposition that 
greater freedom means greater prosperity, and 
therefore greater intelligence and higher civilization 
cannot be disputed. We know it is so, because we 
have seen it for ourselves. 



CHAPTER II. 

Our Present Drift 

Magnificent as are the results we have reviewed, 
they nevertheless fall far behind what they ought 
to have been. There is a darker side to the picture, 
one which the founders of the Union would not 
have believed could exist along with such tremendous 
increase of wealth. While the standard of living of 
the people as a whole has been raised far above the 
standard of Revolutionary times and higher than 
that of any other country, wide inequalities have 
grown up which threaten the existence of the Re- 
public. For although the production of wealth has 
rapidly increased, its distribution is unequal and 
unfair. Even ten years ago 9 per cent of the people 
owned over 71 per cent, of the total property of the 
country, while 52 per cent, of the people owned 
only 5 per cent, of the property. (George K. 
Holmes; Political Science Quarterly, 1893). 
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This shows to the eye the disproportion: 
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Instead of an equitable division of wealth ac- 
cording to each man's part in its production, we 
see that a small number of persons who do little 
or no work receive a large share of the things that 
are made by work. The evils of privileged classes 
as they existed in Europe a hundred years ago have 
been transplanted here, and are increasing upon 
the soil from which it was thought they had been 
forever shut out. 

The results of this departure from the equality 
which the statesmen of a century ago thought they 
had established, are to be found throughout the 
nation. Millions of farmers, after years of 
hard labor, are in debt and barely able to get a 
Kving. The last census that gives the facts shows 
that in 1890 there were more than two million 
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(2,303,061) mortgages on farm lands, representing 
two thousand million dollars ($2,209,148,431) of 
debts. (You can send for the Keport on Mortgaged 
Farms, to the Census Bureau at Washington). At 
the same time there were more than one million and 
a quarter (1,294,913) tenant farmers who paid either 
money or a share of their crops for the use of the 
land which was once public land. This was 28 per 
cent, of the farmers. Ten years later farm tenants 
had increased to over two million (2,024,964), in- 
creasing the percentage to 35 per cent. j(Jn spite 
of all improvements in agricultural methods, and 
new inventions in farm implements and machinery 
which save labor, there is a steady decline in pros- 
erity of men who till the soil. This is shown by 
he decreasing value of farm lands in many states, 
and by the rapid rate at which the independent 
farmers of early times are becoming the tenants of 
powerful landowners and corporations. In some of 
the older states thousands of deserted farms bear 
witness to the failure of their former owners. 

Even from the West and Northwest come stories 
of poverty and destitution which would be incred- 
ible if they were not vouched for by reliable authori- 
ties. Each year sees thousands of farmers driven 
by the threat of starvation to leave the land they 
have tilled. From Kansas to Arkansas and back 
again, from Iowa to the Dakotas and back again — 
they drift in the hope of an independent living, and 
at last they join the crowds who vainly seek work in 
the towns and cities. That a large proportion of 
the American farmers are now harassed by debt and 
on the border of failure is unfortunately only too 
true. 

Nor are the workers in the cities and towns, in 
the mining regions or in the lumbering districts, any 
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better off. Those farmers who abandon this hope- 
less struggle against poverty and migrate to the 
manufacturing centres find there that the fight for 
a mere existence is intensified. On every hand 
there is a great surplus of labor, eager to find a 
"job." Everyone knows that were it not for the 
support of other unions and the interference of the 
strikers, any strike could be broken at once by 
filling the places of the strikers. 

Statistics compiled from the reports of over one 
fourth of the trades unions in the State of New York 
show that, excluding those idle because of sickness, 
accident or strikes, the average number of their 
members unemployed was 11,100, or ten per cent.* 

This means that because chances of employment 
are limited, one-tenth of the working days of these 
men must be spent in enforced idleness. And yet 
in that year of 1903 the proportion of the unem- 
ployed unionists (excluding those affected by labor 
troubles) in New York was "much below the nor- 
mal." 

But this is not a matter that needs elaboration. 
The proof is found in the throngs of men and 
women who answer every advertisement of "Help 
Wanted" ; who besiege factories, stores and other 
places where they hope to find work, and in the 
daily experience of everyone who comes in contact 
with the working people. In city, town and coun- 
try the testimony is the same. Far more men and 
women are searching for work than can possibly 
find it. 

Nor is it only among farmers and mechanics that 

♦The average number of those on strike was 5,500; highest 
in any month, 15,983. Average number sick, 1,200. Average 
membership considered, 110,100. These figures are for the 
year ending February* 1904, and are computed from the New 
York Department of Labor Bulletin, March, 1904. 
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this complaint of "hard times*' is heard. Manu- 
facturers, merchants, bankers, owners of railroads 
and steamships, providers of amusements, publish- 
ers of newspapers, writers of books and men engaged 
in all other businesses, join in declaring that trade 
is periodically depressed, and that their particular 
industry suffers because of the poverty of those 
who consume their products or patronize their 
business. That the great industrial and financial 
interests are periodically depressed is well known, 
although partisan politicians claim that now the 
country is prosperous. 

In the presidential campaign of 1896 appeared 
for the first time the spectacle of two great 
political parties, and a third smaller party, joined 
in declaring that trade and industry were languish- 
ing, and that the masses were in poverty because of 
bad laws. The Eepublican orators and the press 
united in asserting that times were hard, wages low, 
employment scarce, markets for farm products and 
manufactured goods limited, and business and pro- 
fessional men unable to make a fair livelihood. 
There was no pretense by any Republican from the 
presidential candidate to the rural editor, that the 
country was as prosperous as it ought to be. 

The Democrats and the Populists outdid the most 
pessimistic of the Eepublican "blue ruin" wailers 
as preachers of calamity. The miseries of the mil- 
lions of over-taxed and oppressed farmers were the 
texts of 'much of the campaign oratory, while the low 
wages and involutary idleness among the working- 
men was urged as a reason for free silver. Both 
Democrats and Populists claimed that they were 
fighting for the people's cause against the trusts 
and monopolies. 

Here, then, was the testimony of practically all 
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the people, that business conditions were very bad. 
It has, indeed, been said that only the six millions 
or more who voted for Mr. Bryan were discontented, 
but the whole Eepublican campaign was an appeal 
to the discontented to vote against the Democratic 
policies which were alleged to be the cause of the 
ills from which the country was suffering. Had 
everyone who was dissatisfied voted for Mr. Bryan, 
he would have received at least 12,000,000 votes. 

That in the year 1896 the admitted poverty of the 
farmers and workers and the depression affecting all 
kinds of business and industry should have been 
the one great issue in a bitterly contested presiden- 
tial campaign, shows how imperfectly the hopes of 
the Republic's founders have been realized. A coun- 
try in which all political parties unite in asserting 
that the people are not prosperous, is not the country 
which the patriots of 1776 believed they were pre- 
paring for their posterity. 

In the Presidential campaign of 1900 the boldest 
claims of the Eepublican statisticians were that 
the average workingman was receiving what proved 
on examination to be but a trifling increase over the 
wages previous to 1896.* Yet slight as it was, the 
people voted for a maintenance of the existing order 
on the principle that it was better "to bear the 
ills they have than fly to others that they know not 
of." 

And the winning campaign cry was the "Full 

♦Pennsylvania Labor Bureau statistics show that in 801 
establishments the average wage rose from $1.41 a day in 
1896 to $1.52 a day in 1900; annual earnings in 1896 averaged 
$381.56, and in 1900 were $436.52. In New Jersey, New York 
and Michigan the data, while incomplete, would indicate 
about the same increase. 

But that this was due simply to the recovery from a panic 
and not to Republican policies is shown by the census re- 
ports, which give the average wages in 1900 as 1% per cent, 
less than in 1890. 
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Dinner Pail." The millions who voted for Hepublican 
rule because they thought it would give them an 
extra piece of pie for the kettle, did not realize 
the sarcasm of that slogan. Do the leaders of 
that party or the men who put up its campaign 
funds, or the men who seek to reorganize the Demo- 
cratic party, carry their meals in tin pails? Do 
they dine on sandwiches, soggy pie and cold coffee ? 



CHAPTER III. 
Over-Production 

Nine out of ten of the professors of political 
economy and other "orthodox" writers on the causes 
of hard times, when asked why mills and factories 
are closed and willing workers idle, reply "over 
production." Pressed for a further explanation 
they say: "The great increase in productive 
power of our manufacturing industries has enabled 
the people to make far more things of all kinds than 
they can use. Thus the shoe factories of the coun- 
try can in six months make all the shoes used in a 
year. So also with our iron furnaces and steel 
works, our woolen mills, cotton factories and 
clothing shops. The invention of improved ma- 
chinery has so greatly increased the output of the 
workers that they produce far anore goods than 
can find a market. Yes, it is 'over-production' that 
is to blame for the business depressions which cause 
so much loss to employers and wage earners." 

Do not blame the professors; they have to hold 
down their jobs; and many of them believe what 
they say. 

President Eoosevelt has expressed this popular 
theory in these words: "Single tax won't do any 
good; socialism won't do any good; none of these 
things will do any good so long as our factories pro- 
duce more goods than the people can buy. There 
are bound to be idle mills and factories, and idle 
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workers, whenever there's a general over-production 
such as we've been having lately." 

By himself, Mr. Eoosevelt is regarded as a states- 
man. 

If you have been taken in by this parrot phrase 
of "over-production," just stop and think what it 
means. Is it a fact that the people now pro- 
duce more things of all kinds than they can use? 
Have the seventy-six million Americans all the good 
shoes and clothes they could wear? Have they all 
the wholesome food they could eat ? Have they all 
the furniture they need ? Have they all got as good 
houses as they would like to live in ? Has even each 
family a house ? Have they all the books, paintings 
and other things which make up the enjoyment of 
civilized life? The only answer to all these ques- 
tions is an emphatic No ! What nonsense, then, to 
talk of "over-production" so long as millions of 
people not only want more of all kinds of things 
made by labor, but are actually suffering for lack of 
them. 

With millions of men and women shivering 
for lack of comfortable clothing, how can there be 
an "over-production" of clothes? With millions liv- 
ing on a scanty diet of coarse food, how can there be 
an "over-production" of farm products ? With mil- 
lions living in small and dingy shacks, or cramped 
into ill-lighted tenements, who can say that there is 
an "over-production" of houses? So with all the 
other things of which it is said we have too much. 
In every case there is positive need of far more of 
all kinds of wealth than can at present be produced. 

Professor Eichard T. Ely, of Wisconsin University, 
says: "Yet the statement that the cause of hard 
times is prosperity, paradoxical as it seems, has a 
large element of truth in it, and suggests one line of 
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fruitful thoughts 

To which E. M. Burchard replies: "What a con- 
temptible juggling with words is this, 'prosperity 
the cause of hard times/ And yet there is a sense 
in which it is true, although the professor forbears 
the illustration. When robbery is done, the pros- 
perity of the robbers is undoubtedly the cause of 
the hard times of the victims. One of the finest 
examples of hard times caused by prosperity is 
the case of the man who went down from Jerusalem 
to Jericho and fell among thieves. The thieves upon 
this occasion had a very prosperous time of it; the 
hard times fell to the lot of the traveler. 

"Never before in the history of the race was so 
much of all earthly good within easy reach of hu- 
manity. Times are hard when there is a scarcity 
of the good things of life ; but we are troubled with 
a superabundance. 

"If times were hard they would be hard for all 
alike. It is not the possession of immense crops 
that causes the poverty of the husbandman, his 
'hard times/ but the fact that he is forced to part 
from them without just recompense for his toil — this 
is the 'hardness/ and it has nothing to do with the 
times, while it has everything to do with our political 
economy." 

No, it is not because the people can make more 
things than they can use that we have hard times. 
It is because they make more things than they can 
buy. It is because our present system skins the 
people of so much of their products that they cannot 
buy back the goods they produce. It is because of 
under-consumption that mills and factories get 
overstocked every few years and have to shut down, 
throwing their employees out of work. Crowds are 
kept idle, so that they cannot buy the things they 
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need, and there is an apparent over-supply. 

If every man and woman had a fair chance to work 
and to retain the full fruits of their labor, they 
would always be able to buy as much goods as they 
produced, and there could never be seen the strange 
contradiction of millions suffering for lack of things 
which other millions were willing and anxious to 
make for them. 

We may not agree as to the best way out of the 
quagmire in which society finds itself to-day. But 
in any case, don't ever again allow yourself to be 
humbugged by the foolish talk of "overproduc- 
tion." There's no such thing in the world — unfor- 
tunately. 

In one respect only this is hardly true. There is 
an "over-production" of laws. State and National 
legislatures have been busy for fifty years grinding 
out class legislation, until we have now far more 
foolish laws of all kinds than the people can find 
use for. We have also an over-production of thieves, 
millionaires, paupers, parasites, tramps and pluto- 
crats. 

Taking it for granted that you do not believe that 
our business and industrial troubles are due to too 
much wealth, there remains the question whether we 
can produce enough for our needs. This is a very 
important point, because the same class of writers 
and teachers who preach "over-production," con- 
tradict themselves by saying that the people are 
poor because they produce too little. And the ad- 
vice given by such friends of labor as George Gunton 
and Edward Atkinson, is that the producers should 
work harder or more intelligently so as to create a 
larger amount of wealth. 

Men get everything they need from the land. 
Think of any article that you use — shoes, fuel, 
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food, a bed or shelter. All these things come from 
Mother Earth, and her products — from the Earth, 
which was the only thing the first settlers found in 
America when they landed here, few, weak, un- 
skilled, and began to get great and wealthy and 
strong. 

Those who are now "out of work" are neither few 
nor weak nor unskilled. Unemployed men can be 
found in plenty who can do every kind of work 
known to men. They lack clothing and fuel and 
shelter, only because they can nowhere get the 
natural materials to produce what they lack. Some- 
one owns all the land, to which they could get, and 
demands a fee or a rent or a royalty before he will 
let others make goods out of it. 

"Oh, well," answers the Plutocrat, "there is plenty 
of land to be had cheap enough in Arizona or Ten- 
nessee or somewhere else that I can't exactly name, 
but I know they would be glad to give it to you for 
nothing. Look at the abandoned farms all over 
the country." But there is no free land that is good 
for anything. If there were, don't you know some 
speculator would take it up ? If there were, do you 
think smart American men would "farm on shares" 
as they do now ? That is, give a man who does noth- 
ing, a third or the half of the crop that they raise for 
the mere privilege of using a bit of land which he 
owns? No; as the Special Committee of the N". Y. 
Association for Improving the Condition of the 
Poor says: "The phrase, 'abandoned farms' means 
only abandoned to the mortgagee." (See their 
report upon Congestion of Population in Cities and 
Desertion of Agricultural Districts in New York 
State). 

But if there were such cheap land, what good 
would it be to a man who cannot get at it? To a 
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laborer or a clerk with a family, such land might 
as well be in the Kingdom of Heaven. He cannot 
get there. If he could, however cheap it might be, 
he could not buy it. A pioneer once said : "I could 
have bought the whole site of Chicago for a pair of 
boots." "Why didn't you buy it ?" said his astonish- 
ed listener. "Because," he answered, "I didn't have 
the boots." 

Why, if it is over-production that is the trouble, 
and these people did get to the land, as the Apostles- 
of-Things-as-They-Are tell us they ought to do, then 
there would be still more production. "Over-pro- 
duction" is like the theory of Malthus that men 
tend to increase faster than their food increases, a 
convenient lie to shift upon the Creator the re- 
sponsibility for the sins of men. 

As Henry D. Lloyd says : "Holding back the riches 
of earth, sea and sky from their fellows who famish 
and freeze in the dark, they declare to them that 
there is too much light and warmth and food. 
♦ * * The majority of men have never been 
able to buy enough of anything; but this minority 
have too much of everything to sell." — (Wealth 
Against Commonwealth, Chap. I). 

Of course, if hard times are caused by over-pro- 
duction, the remedy would plainly be for the pro- 
ducers to stop working and consume more. Instead 
of advocating this, the kind-hearted men who assume 
to do the thinking for the people advise them to 
work still harder and to practice economy. "Hustle 
and save" is the golden rule of the orthodox econo- 
mists. 

Leaving these gentlemen to settle among them- 
selves their inconsistent doctrines, let us next look at 
the facts in reference to the production and owner- 
ship of wealth in the United States. 
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Some of the Difficulties They Have to Settle 

as to 
The Complicated Causes of Panics. 

It is clear, to the conservative mind, that business 
depression is the result of many causes working to- 
gether, and not, as some agitators claim, mainly to 
that rise in rents, which drains the resources of the 
great body of producers and causes the specula- 
tive advance in the price of land which stops pro- 
duction. 

The following, gleaned from leading financial 
articles and authorities, agree so closely and com- 
mend themselves as so evidently true that we may 
certainly consider the problem solved: 

Capital is idle because business is bad. — Wall Street 
Daily News. 

Business is dull because capital is scarce. — St. Louis 
Republic. 

The country needs capital. — Atlanta Constitution. 

There is a glut of money in the market. — New York 
Times. 

Extravagance in expenditure is at the root of the 
trouble. — Matthew Marshall. 

The people are hoarding money. — Baltimore American. 

The people at large are poor. — Baltimore Sun. 

The people have ceased to buy, hence production has 
stopped. Over-production is the real cause of financial 
depression. — Prof. George Gunton. 

Tariff tinkering stopped domestic manufactures. — 
New York Tribune. 

The tariff should have been revised months ago. — New 
York World. 

Panics are the Inevitable result of the protective tariff 
system. — W. C. Whitney. 

The threat of free trade has stopped importation. — 
New York Press. 

A contracted currency is the cause. — Springfield Re- 
publican. 
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The gold standard has robbed the farmer of the price 
of his products. — The Populist. 

The uncertainty about our standard of value has un- 
settled business. — National Bank Reporter. 

The balance of trade is against us because we have 
been importing too lnuch. — Philadelphia North Ameri- 
can. 

The English have been selling our securities. — Boston 
Journal. 

The interest sent out of the country has sapped our 
prosperity. — St. Louis Globe-Democrat. 

Every immigrant who comes to our shores is worth 
$1500 to the country. — Andrew Carnegie, in "Triumphant 
Democracy." 

Immigration has over-stocked the labor market. — New 
York Herald. 

Railroad building and development of the resources of 
the country have come to a standstill. — Chicago Record. 

Over-building of railroads and over-speculation are the 
real trouble. — New York Post. 

Confidence is all that is lacking. — Real Estate Record 
and Guide. 

Credits are too much extended. — Financial Chronicle. 

Capital is locked up in undeveloped enterprises. — Bos* 
ton Herald. 

We have reached the climax of a long decline. — Phila- 
delphia Record. 

We are feeling the effects of over-trading in all 
branches. — New York Sun. 

Labor-saving devices have caused a glut of manufac- 
tured goods. — The Manufacturer. 

An army of middlemen who consume wealth, but pro- 
duce nothing, prey upon the workers. — Farmers' Al- 
liance. 

The cutting of prices is the chief cause of commercial 
distress. — Dry Goods Bulletin. 

What the country really needs is an issue of at least 
$300,000,000 gold bonds. — Henry Clews. 

The excessive profits demanded by the merchants and 
the banks have ruined the farmers. — National Economist. 

The Chicago "Tribune" says the cause of hard times 
is "too many people in the city," while the Chicago 
"Inter-Ocean" tells us that "too many men till the soil." 

Nothing cranky in these views. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Wages Instead of Product 

Of all the nations of the earth America has the 
greatest wealth-producing power in proportion to 
population.* 

We lead the world in the arts of raising crops and 
making things. The American farmers and wage- 
workers, with superior intelligence and using their 
labor and skill upon unequalled natural resources, 
can and do produce more wealth than the workers 
of any other nation. But do they themselves reap 
the material advantages of superior skill and natural 
bounties ? 

That Americans are better off than European 
farmers and laborers is not an answer. Natural 
resources should benefit all who, directly or indi- 
rectly, labor upon them; and the profit of the 

♦In the Engineering: Magazine for May, 1904, Mr. Wm. O. 

Clark compares the value of manufactures per wage earner 

in different countries: 

United States $2,450 

Canada 1,455 

Australia 900 

France 690 

United Kingdom 656 

Germany 460 

This table is computed from gross value of products and 

the figures are not comparable with others in this chapter. 

But they illustrate the superior productivity of American 

labor. 
Mr. Clark calculates that the share of labor and power (for 

machinery) in the cost of production is 21.4 per cent, in 

European countries, and in the United States is 17.4 per cent. 

Power is estimated to cost the same on both continents. 

So that our better paid labor is cheaper, because so much 

more productive, than is the "cheap ' labor to European 

manufacturers. 
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superior skill and more effective labor should all 
go to those who have the skill and do the labor. 
We should not be satisfied with less. 

Do not be content with being better off than the 
Hottentot, or even than the Hun. 

Horace Traubel has condensed the Wages Ques- 
tion into a phrase : 

"The world is tired of hearing that the laborer is 
worthy of his hire. The laborer is worthy of his 
product." 

What is this product, and how much of it does 
the laborer now get? 

Look around you. 

You find the farmer tilling a rugged farm — which 
he may or may not own — working 14 to 16 hours 
a day, and having only a pittance at the end of the 
year. 

You see the bricklayer living in a little house — 
which probably is not his — or perhaps living in 
rooms or a dingy flat. And you see him constructing 
fine dwellings for those who have done no labor. 

You look at the cobbler at his bench (or the shoe 
factory hand turning out hundreds of pairs of shoes) 
— his children proverbially go barefoot. 

You notice the clerk, the bookkeeper, the small 
storekeeper, the ordinary doctor or lawyer, the 
clergyman; and you know that most of these have 
a hard time to "get along"; that they are continually 
worrying over how to "make both ends meet." And 
you know also that there are other people who have 
neither the skill nor the intelligence nor the honesty 
of these, who have no need to take thought for the 
morrow. 

And yet despite these contrasts which you see 
every day, you <may be one of those who believe that 
people are really prosperous; that wealth is rightly 
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distributed; that wages are high, even though 
yours and those of people whom you know are 
not. And because you have been told that we are 
all prosperous you want statistical proof before 
you will admit that the conditions with which you 
are familiar are the usual conditions everywhere. 

Well, here are the statistics. Remember, 
though, that the only use of statistics is to re- 
inforce matters of every-day observation. 

The census does not give the aggregate wealth 
annually produced. The figures for the items it 
does give, and calculations based on them, are 
given in the Appendix to this book. These show 
that at the lowest estimate, the value of the tang- 
ible wealth produced every year is more than 
$19,000,000,000; nineteen billions of dollars. 

This is equal to $650 for each of the twenty-nine 
million persons, (men, women, and children), "en- 
gaged in gainful occupation." It is equal to an 
annual production of material things to the value 
of $1,260, for every family of five persons in the 
United States, whether they work or not. But the 
great majority of working families do not get half 
that. And the real annual production of wealth 
is much larger than indicated by the calculations 
from official figures. 

But figures are not needed to show the enor- 
mous production of wealth. Everywhere one 
looks, there is abundance. The stores are full of 
all sorts of food and merchandise, the mills are 
turning out everywhere ever so much more than 
the "hands" in them get; the cities are filled with 
fine buildings, where but a few years ago there 
was nothing save the bare land. 

There are, regrettably, no complete returns as 
to the income of families, showing how the wealth 
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annually produced is divided. But we have some 
data in the reports on manufactures. The 1900 
census shows that the average yearly earnings of 
each of the 5,308,406 persons employed in manu- 
facturing was $437.96. This was $6.97 less than 
the average annual wage shown by the 1890 cen- 
sus, which was $444.83 per worker. 

The census bureau says this reduction was only 
an apparent one, due to the exclusion of high 
salaried foremen and 'managers from the 1900 
returns; partly also because of more complete 
returns of the wretched labor in the South. It is 
apparent enough to the men who suffered the 
cut; but even if there was no reduction the aver- 
age for the five millions above reported is low 
enough. 

This average is a little over eight dollars a week 
for each worker, which isn't much, though it 
means more in rural districts than in New York 
City. But where living is cheap, wages are 
lower than this. The following table further 
/subdivides the census compilation for 164 prin- 
cipal cities: 

1900. Average Average 

No. Wage- Yearly 

Earners. Wages. 

The 10 largest cities 1,412,831 $489 

154 next largest 1,599,033 445 

Outside these cities 2,294,279 400 



*5,306,143 

In the largest cities the workers have to live 
at a distance from their employment and pay 
carfare daily; provisions are higher; rents are a 

♦This Is the total of this census classification. 
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great deal higher — enough to take away what- 
ever the other increased expenses have left of the 
higher wages. 

These figures are for all workers. The census 
further classifies the average yearly wages: 

For males over 16 $490 

For females over 16 273 

Children under 16 152 

So that less than $10 a week is the average 
wages for men. This calculation is confirmed bv 
the New Jersey Labor Bureau report for 1902, 
which shows that the highest average wages for all 
industries, taking the best week reported, in each 
industry, was $10.45 for men and $6.23 for 
women. But hardly any industries run full time, 
and in those the wages are generally much lower 
than this. 

These New Jersey reports throw some light on 
the different rates of earnings. They show that 
in 1902, which was a "good year," 62 per cent of 
the men employed were working for less than $12 
a week, ana over 80 per cent, of the women for 
less than $8. 

If you sometimes find it difficult to get help at 
what seems high wages, that only shows, in view 
of these figures, how precious employment is, 
when the employed will not give up their poorly 
paid places to take advantage of local or tempo- 
rary demands at better prices. 

The 1900 census shows that the net value of 
manufactured articles after deducting cost of raw 
materials and of goods purchased in partly manu- 
factured form, was $1,120 per worker engaged in 
manufacturing. The average wage was under 
$438. Of course there are expenses of various 
kinds to come out of the difference; and the em- 
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ployer has to pay rent and taxes and is robbed 
too by various monopolies. But the proportion 
of wages to value of net product is shown to be 
decreasing. 

1880 1890 1900 
♦Value of net product per 

worker $720 $990 $1066 

Average wages 346 444 438 

Percentage of wages to 

product 48 .44 .41 

The Pennsylvania Bureau of Industrial Statis- 
tics (Report 1901) gives the comparative figures 
of 801 establishments annually from 1896 to 1901 
inclusive. This report shows that the average 
yearly earnings increased from $381.56 in 1896 
to $449.95 in 1901, which was due more to the 
increase in the number of days worked than to 
raises in wages, as the average daily wage had 
risen only from $1.41 to $1.53. But the most 
interesting fact revealed is that the per cent, of 
wages received compared to the value of the total 
product declined from 26.6 % to 23.4 % in the six 
years.** As the percentage of wages to product 
continues to decrease, the ability of the workers 
to purchase what they produce will also decrease, 
producing another panic, which the unthinking 
will be taught to attribute to "over-production." 

♦In this table the census values for "net product" are 
used for comparison. They give a less value per worker 
in 1900 than computed in the preceding paragraph, be- 
cause the census deducts $322,000,000 classed as "fuel, 
freight etc." 

•♦These figures from the same table furnish a basis for 
other interesting calculations: 

1896. 1901. 

Capital Invested $200,109,865 $263,190,831 

Cost of basic material 92,612,814 188,207,622 

Market value of production. 188,038,106 370,625,709 

Number of workers 131,260 192,972 
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There are no statistics which give the average 
earnings of salaried employees in sufficient detail 
and quantity to be of value. But we know that 
clerical work is more dignified, cleaner, and less 
dangerous than manufacturing. A mechanic's 
pay of $4 per day is still "wages" but $10 a week 
is a "salary." The earnings of most salaried 
workers must be as low as the average earnings of 
those employed in manufacturing, else the hands 
would leave the factories until clerk's wages had 
come down to the level. 

If you are not a "wage-earner" but get say 
$1,000 a year as clerk or manager, it is fair to 
presume that you also get just as little of what 
you earn. You, like the employer, are helping 
to produce, just as much as the farmer or the 
mechanic. Your labor is needed to get the goods 
from them to their customers. Your employer 
does not usually get what you lose. Even if he 
did, to demand more pay from him would be of 
little use, because your wages are fixed by the 
competition for your job. 

The census does not report the wages paid to 
the four million agricultural laborers. The De- 
partment of Agriculture report for 1890 gave the 
average wages of farm hands with board for the 
whole country as $12.45 a month; this of course 
varies with the locality and season. We read of 
offers of $4 and $5 a day "out West" in the 
busiest harvest season. But those who are de- 
luded into making the trip find that those wages 
are largely ghost stories or railroad advertise- 
ments, that the work offered lasts only a few 
weeks, and that afterwards there is absolutely no 
opportunity to labor within hundreds of miles. 

We can only conjecture the share of the an- 
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nual production of wealth which goes to the 
farmers, whether tenants or owners, who number 
one-fifth of those engaged in gainful occupation. 
But the pitiful share which they own of the "per- 
manent wealth" shows that they too fail to re- 
ceive their fair share of the annual product. 

All these census figures are worth noticing, 
because when the authorities find out the use we 
are making of them they will cut off the supply 
from that source — as the figures on mortgage 
debt demanded in 1890 have been cut off in the 
last census. 



CHAPTER V. 
Who Gets the Wealth You Produce? 

The prosperity of a nation is indicated by its 
material wealth. The more general the distri- 
bution of this wealth the greater the comfort, 
happiness and prosperity of each of us. We have 
seen that the workers get but a small share of 
the annual production of wealth. How is the 
permanent wealth in the United States distrib- 
uted? 

The total wealth of the nation in 1900 was 
estimated by the Bureau of Statistics at ninety- 
four billion, three hundred million dollars ($94,- 
300,000,000). Of this sum by far the greater 
portion is real estate values. Properly speaking, 
land is not wealth, but merely the opportunity 
for the creation of wealth. However, under 
present conditions it is wealth to the individual 
owner, and it is always estimated as wealth in 
statistical work. About 60 per cent, of the whole 
is made up of these real estate values (excluding 
mines, quarries, railroad rights of way and fran- 
chises in streets). 

Land being the first and greatest necessity of 
man, the greatest prosperity, even under the 
present system of land-holding, would require a 
general distribution of this fundamental neces- 
sity. Let us see our actual condition. The data as 
to home ownership show on June 1st, 1900, about 
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16,187,715 families, or a total of that many 
homes, owned or rented. The census "home". ' 
often means rooms; there are only 14,430,145 
dwellings. 

The number of families occupying homes own- 
ed free of incumbrance was 

4,761,211 or 31% 
Owning and occupying mort- 
gaged homes 2,196,375 or 15 % 

Paying rent* .8,365,739 or 54% 

In ten years the ownership of homes has 
changed thus : Out of every hundred homes, 2 less 
are owned free and clear, 1 more is mortgaged, 
and 1 more is rented than in 1890. 

Kent is always the first demand to be met out 
of the earnings of labor. Estimating the average 
rent of homes of all classes at $200 a year, and 
estimating the annual payments of interest on 
mortgagee! homes at the same amount, we have 
over $2,000,000,000, less the amount paid in taxes, 
annually transferred into the pockets of ten per 
cent, of the population through rent for property 
used only as homes. Eent or royalty is paid also 
for real estate used for business purposes, onines, 
cattle ranges, ranches, and various other uses, 
and for farm land above the $200 just estimated 
as payment for homes. Suppose the rent for all 
these other classes of property combined to be 
equal only to the amount paid for homes, it 

•These figures are conservative, as they include only 
the tenures definitely stated. There are 800,000 families 
owning homes not reported as to incumbrance, of which 
the majority are probably mortgaged. There are 662,000 
reported of unknown tenure, doubtless mostly tenants. 
The free and clear home is most likely to be reported 
definitely to the enumerator, but the percentages given 
out by the census bureau count unreported and unclassi- 
fied homes as being owned, or as being free and clear, in 
the same proportion as those reported. 
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makes an annual rent bill of four billion dollars; 
snore than the total value of farm products. 

More than half of the families are actually 
tenants, and consequently have no share in real 
estate values; on the contrary, advances in land 
values put added burdens on them in the form 
of increased rent. Besides, fifteen per cent, of 
the families occupy mortgaged homes and farms. 
While these may get some of the benefit of in- 
creased land values, most of them have building 
sites or farms that increase in value slowly, if at 
all; many are trying to clear a little home and will 
find the improvement losing more value than 
the land gains; and most of these mort- 
gagors are in reality tenants (as they are in theory 
of law, holding under the superior right of the 
mortgagee), paying an annual tribute equivalent 
to rent. If we estimate that two-thirds of the 
mortgagors are really tenants, we have only 35 
in each hundred of the population owning any 
land values whatever. 

But included in this class of "owners" are those 
who own no more than the home they occupy, 
and these must be deducted to find the landlord 
class. Professor J. G. Collins, a statistician who 
had charge of some of the 1890 census inquiries, 
estimated that only about ten per cent, of the 
population were landlords and these owned 
and controlled somewhere near 90 per cent, of 
the total land values of the nation. 

In New York city 88 in every hundred families 
are tenants, in Boston 81, and Philadelphia, the 
"City of Homes," 77 in every hundred. In the 
160 cities of at least 25,000 inhabitants each, the 
average number of tenants is 74 in a hundred. 

Nor is it only in the large cities that the pro- 
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portion of tenants is disquieting. There is not 
one State or territory (except Alaska) where 
less than 40 per cent, of the families are tenants. 
And in only seven (Idaho, Iowa, Nevada, North 
Dakota, Oklahama, Utah and Wisconsin) are less 
than half the families tenants. 

The large percentage of tenants is often at- 
tributed to the "shiftlessness" of the Negro, or 
"pauper" immigration. But the native white 
American is but little better off. Of farm homes 
occupied by native whites, 32 per cent, are hired, 
and of other than farm homes, 61 per cent. 
Nearly half (49 per cent.) of native white Ameri- 
cans are tenants. 

It is not a question of race or nation- 
ality, or location or occupation. These affect the 
condition but slightly. The important fact is 
that the inhabitants of the United States are 
losing possession of the soil of their country.* 

Agriculture is the primary industry, upon the 

♦To facilitate comparisons, the census percentages for 
various classes alluded to in the text are assembled In 
one table: 

Tenure of families in United States: in percentages: 

Free 

and Mort- 
Clear. gaged. Hired. 

All homes in United States 31.8 14.7 53.5 

Farm homes 44.4 20.0 35.6 

Other than farm homes 23.4 12.9 63.7 

Other than farm homes, subdivided: 
160 cities of at least 25,000 

population 14.5 U.2 74.3 

•Outside of these cities 36.0 13.0 51.0 

Tenure of native white families: 

All homes 35.7 15.4 48.9 

Farm homes 48.1 20.1 31.8 

Other than farm homes 27.0 12.1 60.9 

•Computed from census figures. The other percentages 
are those of the census. 
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prosperity of which all other industries depend, 
and employs the greatest number of people, 
so it would be natural that those engaged in that 
industry should acquire a large share of the total 
wealth. But this is not the case. 

The total number of farms in the United 
States is 5,737, 372. These support a farm popu- 
lation of about 88,000,000 people. The value 
of these farms, including buildings, improve- 
ments, farm implements, and live stock, is over 
twenty thousand millions, ($20,439,000,000), or 
little over one-fifth of the total wealth, while the 
agricultural population is about 35 per cent, 
(over a third) of the total population. So that 
one-third of the people farm and have in their 
hands only about one-fifth of the wealth. 

But of these farm families about 35 per cent, 
are tenants and 20 per cent, occupy mortgaged 
homes, only 45 per cent, owning free and clear 
farms. So that not only is there less wealth 
among the agriculturists than among an equal 
number of the rest of the people, but a large part 
of this wealth does not belong to the agricul- 
turists. 

Nor does the possession of "wealth" enable the 
farmer to make a much better living than is made 
by the penniless wage-earner; else so many farm- 
ers would not abandon their farms. There are 
not many statistics on the earnings of farmers, 
but once in a while something throws a sidelight 
upon rural conditions. 

The Wisconsin Tax Commission sent out in 
1899 a series of questions to 6,000 farmers scat- 
tered throughout the State. They estimated the 
average value of their farms at $5,000. There 
were only 656 who reported in detail the gross 
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income of their farms, the farm expenses, and net 
income. This net income averaged $310 for the 
year, and out of this $40 direct tax had to be paid. 
Of course these farmers got housing and much of 
their food in addition to that net value. But after 
buying clothes and groceries, how long would it 
take one of them to save even a hundred thousand 
dollars from his earnings ? 

You are told that the people have their 
money in the savings banks, which reported more 
than seven million deposit accounts last year, 
averaging $400 each. But each of these does 
not represent a separate depositor; nor are they 
largely the savings of the poor. Stand before the 
savings banks in New York and Philadelphia 
and other large cities, and you will see depositors 
driving up in carriages. The Massachusetts La- 
bor Bureau investigated this question in 1873, 
and reported that in that State persons not wage- 
earners were depositors to at least one-half the 
total amount on deposit; that wealthy people 
used savings banks to escape taxation and the 
care of other investments; that they deposit for 
themselves to the legal limit, open accounts for 
members of their family, and accounts as trustee. 
(The writer is not a rich man, but he has seven 
savings bank accounts in his own family).* 

But who then has the wealth? 

The total estimated wealth is more than ninety- 
four billion dollars, ($94,300,000,000). 

If equally distributed the family average would 
be, in round numbers, $5,800. 

•The New York Times of June 27, 1904, says that the 
probate of the will of Mrs. Martha Moeller, one of the 
victims of the Slocum disaster, showed her to be worth 
over $100,000, the greater part of which was "money on 
deposit in many savings banks." 
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It is not quite equally distributed. In the 
Political Science Quarterly, 1893, George K. 
Holmes, an expert statistician employed on the 
census, calculated the proba 1 * 1 * distribution of 
wealth in 1890. (The ceusus of 1900 omits data 
upon which to base a similar calculation). He 
estimated that of the total families in the United 
States 

52 per cent, owned 5 per cent of the wealth 

39 per cent, owned 24 per cent, of the wealth 

9 per cent, owned 71 per cent, of the wealth 

This small wealthy class can be further sub- 
divided. The New York Tribune published a list 
of 4,047 families twelve years ago, estimating 
their total wealth at twelve billion dollars. But 
other estimates placed it at fifteen billion dollars, 
and it certainly has increased to that amount by 
this time. 

This group of millionaire families represents 
about 20,000 individuals and controls at least 
one-sixth of the aggregate wealth of the country. 
Otherwise stated, one person in each 4,000 has 
an average of $750,000, while the remaining 
3,999 in each 4,000 have an average of $1,000 to 
each person. 

But this does not prove that most of these 
persons have a thousand dollars. The man who 
tried to wade across a stream whose "average" 
depth was two feet, was drowned. 

Taking Mr. Holmes' calculation as a basis 
(though the concentration of wealth has increased 
since 1890) the distribution in 1900 was about as 
follows : 

8,417,612 families own $ 4,715,000,000. Family average $ 560 

6 313,209 " " 22,632,000.000. " " 3,585 

1,452,847 " " 51,953,000,000. " " 35,000 

4,047 " " 15,000,000,000. ** ** 3,000,000 
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In his careful essay on "The Distribution of 
Wealth in the United States," Charles B. Spahr 
estimates that in 1890 the poorer classes were 
41 %of the total, or 6,500,000 families, with an 
average wealth of $150; and that "seven-eighths 
of the families held but one-eighth of the na- 
tional wealth," while one per cent, of the popu- 
lation own more than hall the wealth.* 

Eockef eller alone is generally believed to own 
more than one hundredth part of it himself. 

Enough statistics have been given to show (if 
anyone has ever really doubted it) that even 
with all the restrictions placed on industry there 
is enough wealth produced annually to give every 
person employed in productive industry a com- 
fortable living for himself and family. That so 
many have only a bare existence is due neither 
to niggardliness of nature nor to lack of produc- 
tive power and skill of men. It is because the 
few have been able to get more than their share. 
How they have obtained it will be considered 
further on. 

I do not advocate dividing this up. That would 
be neither just nor practical. I show only how all 
may get equal opportunities of acquiring wealth 
and be no longer despoiled of it. 

But remember, that large as is the sum of 
which labor is despoiled, it is small compared to 
the sum which is lost to the nation because 
natural resources are kept idle, and land is poorly 
used, or kept entirely out of use. Because labor 
cannot be used with the highest efficiency 

•Mr. Spahr' s calculations are derived from census re- 
turns checked by probate records and other data, and are 
conservative, as will be seen by reading his book. For 
other computations, see "Currency and Wealth," by 
George S. waldron. 
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upon the best land, and with the best tools, and 
because recurring depressions bring about in- 
creased idleness, the total product of the nation 
is but a fraction of what it might be. 



CHAPTER VI. 
Monopolized America 

"The land question means hunger, thirst, naked- 
ness, notice to quit, labor spent in vain, the toil of 
years seized upon, the breaking up of homes, the 
misery, sickness, deaths of parents, children, wives, 
the despair and wildness which spring up in the 
hearts of the poor, when legal force, like a sharp 
harrow, goes over the most sensitive and vital rights 
of mankind. All this is contained in the land ques- 
tion." — Cardinal Manning. 

You see the cause of hard times does not lie 
in any lack of natural resources, or of skilled 
and industrious men to work, and that the 
talk of "over-production" is only a phrase 
used by "economists" to hide their ignorance or 
to impose on ours. With areas of fertile soil 
capable of feeding a thousand million people, 
with forests and quarries and brick-clay deposits 
enough to make houses for a thousand million 
people; with iron and coal enough to make and 
run machinery for a thousand million people; 
with cotton-growing land enough to make cloth- 
ing for a thousand million people; this country 
finds itself unable to support in comfort seventy- 
six ^millions. Why? Is there a scarcity of cap- 
ital; that is, of labor products which can be used 
in aiding to make more things? By no means. 
In the complex diversification of modern indus- 
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try, capital is an important factor, but there is 
plenty of it now eager to find borrowers. Capi- 
tal is over-abundant, so that it cannot find op- 
portunities for investment.* Besides, if intelli- 
gent and energetic men are allowed to utilize 
the resources 01 the earth, they will quickly pro- 
duce their own capital in the only way capital is 
ever produced; that is, by human efforts applied 
in using natural forces. 

To create wealth, whether for capital or for 
consumption, all that is necessary is labor and 
land. You can see that we have an abundance 
of natural resources, an abundance of skilled 
labor, and an abundance of capital. Yet there 
is idleness, involuntary poverty and widespread 
business depression. 

The real reason for this deplorable condition 
of affairs, must be found elsewhere than in the 
current explanations. This reason can be sum- 
med up in one word — "Monopoly." It is be- 
cause free America has become Monopolized 
America, that great facilities for producing 
wealth, a great volume of labor products, and great 
riches in the hands of a few, confront armies of 
under-paid, underfed and ill-clothed workmen. 
Idle men and women who seek in vain for work 
are kept in idleness by Monopoly. Those who 
find work are robbed of their earnings by Mon- 
opoly. The farmer pays high prices for freight 
and passenger rates to Monopoly, and has the 

Erice of his products reduced by Monopoly which 
andles them. Monopoly controls employment 

♦The plethora of funds and the lack of demand for 
money as a result of business contraction have forced 
the interest rates for money on call to one per cent. In 
some cases banks and other institutions have been un- 
able to lend their surplus funds even at that low figure.— 
New York Herald, June 16, 1904. 
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and levies toll upon laborers, manufacturers, 
merchants and professional men. The vast 
stores of iron, coal and other minerals are con- 
trolled by Monopoly. The forests are fenced in 
against the men who want to cut lumber or fuel. 
The fertile land is held unused. On every side 
the application of strong arms and quick hands 
to the earth, or to materials drawn from it, is for- 
bidden by some Monopoly. It stands in the 
way of national development, and out of the 
promise of a commonwealth of freedom and 
equality, has created plutocracy and the widest 
inequality. 

Born of the ignorance of the masses, mated to 
the cunning of the few who profit by it, monopoly 
has grown until it overshadows the country from 
Maine to Florida, and from Texas to Washing- 
ton. 

Monopoly invades every department of industry, 
and unless tribute is paid, it closes factories and 
shuts down mills. By the magic of franchises 
and special privileges fenced by law, it 
stretches out its long arms and draws into its 
capacious strong-boxes the earnings of the people. 

But the chief injury inflicted by monopoly is 
not in what it takes from the producers; it is in 
its power to check production by holding out of 
use or out of full use, that without which men 
cannot create wealth. Men cannot get work be- 
cause a few men control the opportunities for 
work. In spite of the enormously increased 
facilities for producing wealth, the number of 
the poor is steadily increasing,* because more 
and yet more tribute is exacted in return for al- 

•See chapter on The Charity Problem. 
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lowing men to live and work; and vast opportu- 
nities are withheld so as to squeeze the last penny 
of tribute for the use of the rest. 

Perhaps you have never thought of the extent 
to which this "our country" belongs to a few of 
us. Here are facts and figures. Of course you 
don't like statistics, they always puzzle you; 
maybe you have a shrewd idea that they can be 
used to prove almost anything; but if you want 
to consider why more wealth is not produced, and 
how so much of that which is produced is drained 
away from those who make it, it will pay you to 
read carefully the rest of this chapter. 

Look first at the control of natural resources: — 
land fit for cultivation, mineral lands and forests. 
On this point the facts are well known. Through 
reckless gifts of our public lands, all the great 
domain of prairie, forest and mines is now owned 
by individuals or corporations. The national 
policy of granting homesteads was wise and just, 
in so far as the land was given to men who in- 
tended to use it. But the government did not 
stop with grants to settlers. Immense areas of 
most fertile soil were given to railway companies 
and other great corporations ; vast tracts of forest 
land were sold for a trifle or granted away, and the 
mineral deposits, coal, iron, oil, and so on, were 
handed over to a few individuals. 

As a sample of the manner in which America 
has been disposed of, take the grants to rail- 
ways. To record all the wholesale throwing away 
of the people's land would take a book of this 
size. Here are a few items. To the Northern 
Facific Railway 42 -million acres were given; to 
the Union Pacific 16 million; to the Central 
Pacific 15 million; and to the Southern Pacific 
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14 million. The Texas Pacific Kailway got 13 
million acres. The Oregon Central, a compara- 
tively short road, got 4,700,000. The Burlington 
& Missouri Kailway was presented with 3,373,000 
acres. And the list might be continued until a 
total was reached of over 200 million acres given 
to railroads alone.* 

Do you realize what this means ? It means that 
a few corporations, which received also franchises 
of enormous value, have been given a greater 
acreage of fertile lands than the entire land area 
now included in the thirteen original states. Sup- 
pose the proposition had been made in 1789 to 
give all the states won from the British at the 
cost of so many lives, to a few companies. 
What would Washington or Jefferson have said? 

Then turn to private land owners and syndi- 
cates. During the past fifty years almost the 
entire area of the fertile lands west of the Mis- 
sissippi has been gobbled up, part of it being sub- 
sequently sold to actual settlers, and the rest 
held as a speculation until increasing population 
should force the public to yield to extortionate 
terms. Among these f orestallers of natural re- 
sources are reported the Texas Land Syndicate 
No. 3, owning 3,000,000 acres in Texas, in which 
such titled foreigners as the Duke of Rutland 
and Lord Beresford of the English nobility are 
large owners. Another syndicate, the British 
Land Company, owns 300,000 acres in Kansas 
alone, besides other lands in various states. The 

•The total area of land granted by Congress for build- 
ing railways was 215,000,000 acres; though not all railways 
were built The land office estimated that the area taken 
was 178,000,000 acres. (Ex. Doc. 42. Forty-sixth Congress). 
But some railways fenced in much more land than was 
granted to them. And in addition to the national grants, 
the State of Texas gave 88,000,000 acres to railways. 
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Duke of Sutherland owns hundreds of thousands 
of acres in Florida, and Sir Edward Eeid controls 
1,000,000 acres also in Florida. A syndicate of 
which Lady Gordon, the Marquis of Dalhousie 
and other titled Britishers are members, controls 
nearly 2,000,000 acres in Mississippi. As these 
lands cannot be used without payment to their 
so-called "owners," it is evident that a good many 
citizens of this republic are contributing, or must 
contribute when they have to use land in these 
states, to the support of that foreign aristocracy 
from which our forefathers believed we had been 
forever freed. 

Nor is the ownership of America by foreigners 
confined to the aristocracy. Plain Patrick Scully, 
an Irishman, managed a number of years ago to 
secure possession of large tracts of land in Illin- 
ois, Iowa and Nebraska. The income from thest 
lands, as fast as they found tenants, was used to 
buy more land, so that Mr. Scully now owns about 
300,000 acres. Whether it is any easier for a 
tenant farmer to pay rent to a "Mr." than to a 
"Sir" or a "Duke," is a question which awaits an 
answer. In fact Scully is often spoken of as 
"Lord" Scully. 

There is, however, a growing sentiment in 
America against alien ownership of land, and 
it has been urged by many reformers that Con- 
gress should pass a law forbidding aliens to own 
land in this country. This suggests the further 
question, whether it is any easier to pay rent to 
a citizen of Boston or Baltimore than to a citizen 
of London or Berlin. 

What has been done by the syndicates and by 
Mr. Scully has been done on a smaller scale by 
thousands of other corporations and land lords, 
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until now there remains, in all the great terri- 
tory of the United States, practically no land of 
any present or probable value which can be used 
without paying someone for its use. East, West, 
North or South, wherever wheat or cotton, corn 
or sugar or anything can be profitably raised, 
everywhere there is the sign "No Trespassing 
Allowed." The man who wants to work on the 
soil finds that in every direction some one has 
been ahead of him and has obtained the exclu- 
sive title to the use of all the land that is worth 
anything. Today a baby has no right to be born 
on the land, or even to be buried in it unless 
someone will pay for its grave. 

And as with farm lands, so also with timber and 
mineral lands. The pines of Michigan, Wiscon- 
sin and Minnesota, the gigantic redwoods and 
other timber of the Pacific slope, the dense for- 
ests of Florida and Mississippi, and the spruce 
woods of Maine, all have owners who demand 
"stumpage" for each tree cut. It is true that 
some of these forests are owned by companies 
which cut the lumber from them, but in these 
cases the charge for permission to work on timber 
lands, is just as certainly paid by those who use 
the lumber. No tree is so remote from civiliza- 
tion as not to have an owner, who takes care that 
no idle workman shall empioy his time in con- 
verting it into a useful article. 

The control of mineral lands is still closer 
than that of farm or timber land. The great 
anthracite coal deposits of Pennsylvania are 
in the firm grip of a few persons and railway 
corporations who well know the enormous value 
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of their exclusive privileges.* Having control of 
the only anthracite coal mines in the country, 
these men and companies have combined to limit 
the production of coal and to raise its price. So 
effectively has this combination worked that the 
price of coal is now, on an average, one dollar per 
ton more than it was five years ago, and the in- 
creasing demand for coal enables the combine to 
give the screw other turns and force the price 
higher and higher. 

They force the price up notwithstanding the 
superabundance of coal. President Fowler of 
the New York, Ontario & Western E. E., testi- 
fied in 1900 that "without some restriction," 
by which he meant railroad control, "coal would 
be a drug in the (New York) market at $2 a 
ton." You can read all about the anthracite 
coal monopoly at the end of Dan Beard's "Moon- 
blight." 

The fields in which bituminous coal is found 
being nearly one hundred times larger than the 
anthracite fields it has not been so easy to con- 
trol its production. Yet every known coal seam, 
even in the remote mountains of Tennessee, Colo- 
rado or Montana, is "owned" by some one. You 
can see on the Pennsylvania coal roads four 
thousand cars as big as houses all marked Ber- 
wind-White Coal Company. But most of the 
fields are owned by people who do not intend to 
mine coal but who expect to charge others royal- 
ties for the privilege of mining. Every ton of 
coal which goes to furnish power for hauling 

•The Anthracite Strike Commission accepted as accur- 
ate the statement that 91 per cent, of the anthracite lands 
are owned by the six railroads and their subsidiary com- 
panies, and 5 per cent, more are controlled by them. 
(Report Dept. Labor, May, 1903, page 448.) There are only 
about 150 individual owners. 
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freight or turning mill wheels must pay a tax or 
royalty to the lord of the land out of which it is 
dug,* 

The same is true of iron ore, one of Nature's 
most important gifts to mankind. In the moun- 
tains of Pennsylvania, of West Virginia, of Ten- 
nessee and Alabama, and in the "ranges" of 
Northwest Michigan and Minnesota there are 
immense bodies of the raw material for the vari- 
ous products of the iron and steel industries. 

Although these ore deposits have been but partly 
developed there is evidence of more than enough 
to supply all demands for centuries to come. 
Through their ownership of the land in which 
the ore is found, a lucky few have made great 
fortunes, and in recent years the tax on industry 
in the shape of iron mining royalties has been 
increased by the combination of all the principal 
producers of ore suitable for Bessemer steel 
into a trust which raised the price of ore from 
one to three dollars per ton. As the United 

♦The following: press dispatch shows how the coal lands 
are gobbled up by syndicates: 

Columbus, O., March 23, 1897.— The entire Jackson County 
coal field passed into the hands of the Krueger syndicate 
of London yesterday. The deal was negotiated by 
Charles Fisk Beach, of London, formerly of New York. 

The purchase price of the Jackson field is in the neigh- 
borhood of $4,000,000 and the following companies are in 
the consolidation: Superior Coal Company, owned by C, 
H. and D. Railroad; Fluhart Coal ana Mining Company, 
Milton Coal Company, Eliza Coal Company, Tom Corwin 
Coal Company, Alma Coal Company, Tom Corwin Mining 
Company, Comet Coal Company, Jones Coal Company, 
Emma Coal Company, Chapman Coal Company, Gosline 
& Barbour, Jackson Hill Coal Company, Jones & Morgan, 
Standard Coal Company, Northern Coal Company, Buck- 
eye Coal Company, and Central Coal Company. 

This is among the best bituminous coal fields In the 
West. The field mines 1,600,000 tons annually, and the 
aggregate business is $2,500,000 per year, with a net profit 
of $500,000. Mr. Beach says that this was the first invest- 
ment of the Krueger syndicate in this continent, but to 
be followed up with others. 
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States Steel Corporation has a practical mon- 
opoly of the iron lands in the Northwest, 
and has through the tariff a monopoly of the 
domestic market, it has been able to make the 
consumers of iron and steel pay at least 20 million 
dollars more per year than a fair price for those 
products. 

It would only waste time to detail how other 
natural resources are grabbed. You know 
how the Standard Oil Trust has got the 
valuable oil fields and how it has its agents 
continually on the watch for the new wells. Just 
as soon as a prospector "strikes oil" along comes 
an agent and buys up the tract of land in which 
the oil has been found. Not in order to produce 
oil — there is as much oil already being produced 
as can be sold at present prices — but to keep the 
land under its own control so that there will be 
no new competition. 

On this question of the ownership of land and 
the burden it lays on the people, the Hon. Henry 
A. Eobinson, formerly statistician of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, says that in 
1890: 

"The total royalty of the mines worked, stump- 
age of timber paid, the rent of the water power 
and ground rent of building sites amounted to 
at least $935,000,000." 

Mr. Eobinson was not figuring on interest on 
mortgages, rents for railway and franchise grants, 
and other like items which enormously swell the 
total. 



CHAPTEE VII. 

Trusts — Good and Bad 

So much for the way in which the sources of 
wealth are cornered. Let us see how the pro- 
duction and distribution of wealth is controlled. 
This brings us to the question most promi- 
nently before the American people today. 

The modern combinations popularly called 
"Trusts," first appeared between 1860 and 1870. 
They were generally in the form of "alliances" 
and attracted little attention until 1882, when 
the allied Standard Oil interests formed the 
"Standard Oil Trust," and originated the term 
"Trust" as applied to large aggregations of capi- 
tal. Under that form of association, the stock- 
holders of different corporations transferred 
their stocks to trustees, who managed the prop- 
erty as they saw fit. The irresponsibility of such 
trustees, and especially the iniquities of the Stan- 
dard Oil Trust, aroused public indignation, and 
caused the enactment of laws forbidding such 
"trusts." Since then, these combinations have 
generally taken the form of a new company which 
issues its stock in exchange for the stock of the 
consolidating concerns, or pays a guaranteed 
dividend upon their stock as a rental. 

So now, in the words of Mr. S. C. T. Dodd, 
solicitor for the Standard Oil Company (the suc- 
cessor of the old trust): "The term 'Trust' 
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* * * * has obtained a wider signification, 
and embraces every act, agreement, or combin- 
ation of persons or capital believed to be done, 
made or formed with the intent, power or ten- 
dency to monopolize ' business, to restrain or in- 
terfere with competitive trade, or to fix, influence, 
or increase the prices of commodities." 

The "Trust Question," as the phrase is gen- 
erally understood is confined to the Industrial 
trusts, whose nominal capital of over seven billion 
dollars is 73 per cent., (say three-quarters) of the 
total manufacturing capital as reported in 1900. 
While a good deal of trust "capital" is water, 
there is little doubt that two-thirds of all our 
manufactured goods are produced (or their pro- 
duction controlled) by trusts.* It is difficult to 
think of any article sold from store or mill the 
price of which is not fixed to some extent by one 
or more trusts. Often a score of trusts are con- 
cealed in a single article. Suppose you buy a 
buggy. It may or may not be a trust product, 
but its cost depends largely upon the cost of its 
different parts. The bolts, nuts, tacks, glass, 
carpets, hardware, nails, leather, wheels and 
springs in it were probably made by trusts. The 

•The Wall Street Journal of March 17th, 1904, makes the 
following significant admission: 

"It should not be overlooked that the trust wealth is 
the most important, in that It largely controls all the 
other wealth. The trusts are in control of the trans- 
portation facilities of the country, they are practically In 
control of the banking facilities, and they control its 
main industrial systems. Through control of the banks, 
the railroads and the leading industrial companies, the 
directors of these trusts practically direct the business of 
the country, and when it is said that of the $20,000,000,000 
of trust capital in the United States, upwards of 
$1,000,000,000 is held by one family, and that the greater 
amount is represented by a group of perhaps a dozen 
capitalists, one gets some conception of the immense 
power which Is wielded In this country by a ftw 
capitalists." 
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materials for the varnish and paint used were also 
trust products. Going a step further back, the 
saws, axes, files, hammers, and other tools, used 
in making the buggy and in shaping the raw 
materials, are trust products. The buggy was 
shipped over a trust railroad made of trust rails, 
on which run trust locomotives, the wheels of 
which are encircled by trust tires. The combin- 
ed result of all these trusts adds $15, or it may be 
$50, to the price of the wagon, depending upon 
its kind and quality, where it was made and 
where it was finally sold. So Mr. Fairbanks' as- 
sertion that only 14 % of goods are made by trusts 
is — misleading. 

The development of these great combin- 
ations of capital has been accompanied by much 
denunciation If there is one point on which 
the great majority of Americans are agreed, 
it is that trusts should either be abolished 
or so regulated as to take away their power for 
oppression. State after state has enacted laws 
against trusts; a Federal anti-trust law is now on 
the statute books, and all political parties unite 
in declaring their opposition to trusts and their 
methods. President Koosevelt has urged legis- 
lation to protect the dear public against the 
Trusts. Yet they flourish and grow stronger; 
they increase in numbers and in power; 
they defy or make use of the laws intended 
for their repression; in many cases they control 
state and national legislation, so that no measure 
that would really injure the trusts can become 
law. To the plain citizen, then, the question 
arises: "Why, since public sentiment is so over- 
whelmingly against trusts, can we not destroy 
these enemies of the public?" 
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The answer is : The public does not understand 
the nature of trusts, nor wherein lies the power 
of some combinations, and therefore does not 
know how to attack them. Before anything 
can be done, the people must think. So 
far, anti-trust literature has consisted mainly 
of indiscriminate attacks on trusts, which have 
been assailed as wholly bad and deserving of im- 
mediate destruction. 

This is a mistake. In so far as a trust is a 
mere combination of persons or corporations pro- 
ducing or distributing gooda, it is merely a 
form of partnership, and is no more objectionable 
than the combination of two persons for the pur- 
pose of renting a store or running a blacksmith's 
shop. Nor does the large capital of a trust make 
it more dangerous to the public interests. That 
a dozen or twenty persons or corporations should 
unite in a trust is the same as that a dozen or 
twenty persons should unite in a corporation. In 
neither case is there any injury to the people 
merely through the combination. The modern 
trust is an evolution from the corporation or 
partnership, just as the partnership was an evo- 
lution from the industrial stage in which the 
individual shoemaker or weaver owned his tools 
and was his own employer. 

The main objection to trusts must therefore 
be found outside of their large capital or large 
number of stockholders. 

The alleged ability of trusts to charge higher 
prices merely through their control of huge capi- 
tal has little foundation in fact. The great de- 
partment stores, with investments of millions of 
dollars each, not being protected by class legis- 
lation, sell goods cheaper and at less rates of profit 
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than small firms doing one-tenth as much busi- 
ness. Without the protection against competi- 
tion afforded by various special privileges, the 
trusts would have no other advantage than 
that of greater economy and efficiency through 
lessened expense of management and in- 
creased business. This advantage would enable 
them to drive out smaller competitors only 
when they could supply goods cheaper; 
which would increase the demand for labor, in- 
crease wealth and greatly benefit the masses who 
consume things. If there were no monopoly (and 
under free conditions there could be none), as 
soon as a trust put up prices new competitors 
would start up, and prices would fall to near the 
cost of production. 

Trusts are able to extort high prices, 
when the individuals or the corporations com-* 
posing them are given a partial or complete mon- 
opoly of some particular industry. This is al- 
ways through some law-granted privilege, such 
as a public franchise, patent right, protection 
against foreign competition, or, most important 
of all, the right to hold out of use lands from 
which rivals might produce competing commo- 
dities. 

There is the secret of the trusts' power. 
Not their huge aggregations of capital, but the 
exclusive privileges given to some trusts make 
them dangerous and oppressive. 

A committee of the New York State Legis- 
lature, appointed to investigate the trusts, 
obtained the sworn testimony of officials 
of some of the principal trusts doing busi- 
ness in that State. As an illustration of what 
they found, take the statements of the Sugar 
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Trust. These show that the combination of 
nearly all the large sugar refineries of the country 
practically controls the refined sugar market; 
that the cost of refining sugar has greatly de- 
creased under trust management; that the profit 
on refining is larger now than before the forma- 
tion of the trust, and that by an agreement 
forced upon the principal grocers of the country 
the trust fixes the price of sugar to the consumers. 
The Eeport may be obtained from the Secretary 
of State, Albany, N*. Y. As a result of this 
control of the sugar refining industry, the Have- 
meyers and others who organized the trust have 
made immense fortunes, the annual dividends 
paid on trust stock amounting to from forty to 
sixty per cent, on the real cash value of the 
buildings, plant, etc., actually used in refining 
sugar. 

The Trust's payment of great sums to the 
National Committees of both political par- 
ties in 1892, and to the Eepublicans in 1896 
and 1900 in order to secure favors from Congress, 
and the abandonment of democratic tariff prin- 
ciples by the "Sugar Senators," show that it is to 
the tariff on refined sugar that the Trust looks 
for its control of the American market. Mr. 
Henry 0. Havemeyer courageously admitted this 
and said that the tariff was wrong. 

Put sugar — raw and refined — on the free list, 
and the competition of British and German re- 
fineries would at once reduce the price of sugar, 
and cut down trust profits. 

What is true of the Sugar Trust is true of all 
other trusts which get more than a fair price for 
their products. The tariff enables many of them, 
like the Glass Trusts, the Harvester Trust, 
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the Leather Trust, and others, to raise or keep 
up prices. With others, such as the Beef 
Trust and the American Tobacco Company, 
it is partly the ownership of machines, the manu- 
facture of which is a monopoly under our patent 
laws, and partly protection, but mainly their 
deals with the railroads which give them 
control of the market. The Standard Oil Trust, 
the Coal Trust, the Copper Trust and the 
United States Steel Corporation, depend largely 
upon their ownership of practically all the oil, 
coal or ore producing lands for their power to 
crush out competition and extort unfair prices.* 
They are aided, however, by their control of 
transportation lines, their advantage in this case 
coming through the grant of public franchises 
which facilitate unfair discriminations. 

Some trust articles are no higher priced be- 
cause of the trusts. Some may even be cheaper. 
This is only when competition has not been 
stifled. In many cases, however, the trusts in- 
crease prices by 25 to 100 per cent. The 
market reports show that steel rails sold for 
about $20 per ton in 1894, when the trust 
was disorganized and waiting to see that the duty 
was not all taken off rails. A duty of $7.84 
was left, and for more than two years prices were 

•Testimony of Chas. M. Schwab, President of the U. S. 
Steel Corporation, before Industrial Commission, May 11, 
1901: 

"If I were valuing the raw materials In this capitaliza- 
tion it would not be big enough. This company has 600,- 
000,000 tons of ore in sight in the Northwest. We own 
something like 60,000 acres of Connellsville coal. There is 
no more Connellsville coal. You could not buy it for 
$60,000 an acre. 

(This is probably about ten times its real value. How- 
ever, it is assessed for a few dollars an acre.— B. H.) 

"It (ore) is the greatest asset of all. Works can be 
duplicated but this ore cannot." 
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held firmly at $28 at Pittsburg and $29 at 
Chicago. With the collapse of the Eail Trust in 
1897, prices fell to $18. In 1899 and since the 
price has been $28; except 1900, when $32 was 
reached. (See Bulletin, Bureau of Labor, March, 
1904). 

Tacks were advanced between 1890 and 1894 
from double to four times the old prices. A 
cartridge trust was formed in 1883. Since that 
time, notwithstanding improved machinery, the 
prices of cartridges have averaged more than 
what they were early in 1883. The Paris Green 
Trust, just before the potato bug season in 1898, 
raised prices from about 12 cents to 21 cents per 
pound.* 

Byron W. Holt, who was a witness before the 
Industrial Commission and knows more about 
the Trusts and the tariff than anyone else, says: 

"A dozen trusts could be named that together 
extort at least $100,000,000 to $200,000,000 a 
year from American consumers. The profits to 
the Steel Trust through the tariff were $75,- 
000,000 in 1902. Probably $600,000,000 is the 
present profit of the trusts through the tariff." 

In his comprehensive work, "The Truth About 

♦Other examples are: Wire nails, which were 95c. a keg 
in 1895; the trust raised the price to $2.70 in 1896, but im- 
portations and the lessened demand caused the price to 
drop to $1.60. After the Dingley bill was passed the price 
went up, reaching $3.53 in 1900 and has not gone below 
$2.00 since. See tables in the "Iron Age." 

Window glass, which was $2.25 a box in 1890, fell to $1.40 
in 1895, when the Wilson bill lowered the duty 30 per 
cent.; the Dingley bill raised the duty to about the old 
rate and the price rose to $4.80 in 1900. 

The Plate Glass trust controls 80 per cent, of the pro- 
duct, and raised the price per square foot of one size 
from 24c. in 1898 to 60c. in 1900,— others proportionately. 

Salt was on the free list from 1894 to 1897; when the duty 
was restored a Trust was formed; the price rose from 71c. 
to $1.17 a barrel, and coarse salt from $2.50 to $4.06 a ton. 
See Report of the Industrial Commission. 
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the Trusts," Mr. John Moody enumerates 445 
important trusts, embracing 8,664 subsidiary 
companies or plants, with a total capitalization, 
stocks and bonds (including those of controlled 
corporations), of over twenty billion dollars.* 
You are not used to those big figures, perhaps. 
That is because the Trusts are not for your bene- 
fit. Wall Street is used to them. 

Of this number, however, some are "franchise" 
trusts (consolidations of street-railways, gas, 
electric, water, and other public service corpo- 
rations, whose rake-off depends upon the exclu- 
sive right to use the highways); others are rail- 
road consolidations. Though these are oppressive, 
they do not properly come within the category 
of "Trusts." For franchise and railway grantees 
have nearly always been able to fleece the public 
before consolidation, whereas the "Trust" is 
usually formed in order to begin a raid. 

In excuse for this appalling list of thieves, which 
makes Ali Baba's gang of forty look like thirty 
cents, its beneficiaries will urge that the prices 
of goods controlled by the Trusts have decreased 
during late years. This book does not flatter its 
readers, but it is encouraging to know that such 
arguments will impose upon none of them except 
legislators and others who are paid to accept them. 
The comparison should not be with the fall in 
prices of these goods from the prices of twenty or 
thirty years ago, but with the fall in prices of all 

Plants Total par 
acquired or value stocks 
♦No. Class. controlled, and Bonds. 

318 Industrial trusts 5,288 $7,246,342,533 

111 Franchise trust 1,336 3,735,456,071 

6 Great Steam Railroad Groups.. 790 9,017,086,907 
10 Allied Railway Systems 250 380,277,000 

8,664 $20,379,162,511 
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other goods. 

The slightest examination shows that wher- 
ever there have been reductions in the prices of 
trust goods they have been anuch less than those 
in other lines. 

It is evident that it must be so; if it were not 
the Trusts would be failures. The object and 
effect of a trust is to avoid and stifle competi- 
tion, — it is clear that this is done not for our 
benefit, but for the benefit of the owners and pro- 
moters of the trust. They may, and in some 
cases do, accomplish great saving in cost of pro- 
duction but, unless they are obliged to sell at 
lower prices by competition, which they have done 
away with as much as possible, they do just as 
you or I would do, — get the highest price pos- 
sible and keep it for themselves. So that you see, 
you get very little from those "economies" 
of which the Trusts are so proud, except 
indeed the privilege of practicing greater econo- 
mies yourself, so as to be able to pay their new 
extortions. 

The Trust grafters will tell you, however, that 
it is to their interest to reduce prices, so as to 
stimulate demand and sell more goods. It might 
be, but that is not the way it works; it is less 
trouble and safer to sell a little at a big profit 
than much at a small profit. Standard oil costs 
the company practically nothing, for the by-pro- 
ducts of manufacture pay the cost of refining. 
Still the company sells it for 10 cents a gallon or 
more. The New York gas companies used to 
charge $1.50 a thousand feet and would still 
charge that, had not the legislature (beginning in 
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1890) reduced the charge by law to $1. In spite 
of their protests that this would drive them out of 
business, their dividends advanced instead of de- 
creasing — only the quality of the gas decreased.* 

Tom L. Johnson of Ohio, a practical street car 
man, has proved a dozen times to the Cleveland 
car companies that it would be more profitable 
to sell seven tickets for a quarter than to charge 
five cents for every ride; but only competition 
or law can compel them to try it, for they own the 
streets. 

You think that men are entitled to their 
profits, even if they are large? 

Profits consist of these six items: Wages, gen- 
erally of superintendence; Interest; Insurance, 
including a margin against depreciation or loss; 
Taxes; and Eent; and the Extortions of some 
form of monopoly. 

As long as there are Wages and Interest, of 
course we cannot object to paying them if they 
are fair; and free competition would always keep 
them down to a fair price. 

Insurance must always be paid by some one 
under any conceivable system. So must taxes 
be paid on something; though it makes a lot of 
difference where the burden is placed. 

Eent also, what land is worth for use, seems a 
fair item; the only question being whether all of 
it should be paid to individuals, or be taken by 
the community. 

But how about the exactions of monopoly? 
Are you willing to pay those ? Are you willing to 
stay frozen out of the chance to make big pay and 

♦Stock of the Consolidated Gas Co. (which owns or con- 
trols practically all the companies in Manhattan), par 
value $100, is quoted June 3rd, 1904, at $204, and has just 
been raised from $80,000,000 to $100,000,000. 
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then to be chiselled out of half of the little pay 
you do get if you are a poor man, or out of a 
third of it if you are well-to-do? 

At present there can be no question that the 
evils of trusts greatly outweigh their benefits. 
But laws abolishing or regulating or controlling 
trusts are not, as anti-trust reformers believe, a 
remedy. Eepeal every form of privilege and 
special legislation, and thus deprive the trusts 
of the protection and aid given them by foolish 
and unjust laws. Then they would no longer be 
able to force prices up or to limit production, 
since if it were not for the restrictions which 
now shut labor and capital out of employment, 
any industry in which the profits were large would 
be open to all who chose to compete. 

A movement to take away the privileges which 
make some trusts monopolies, would enlist the 
support of all who are opposed to special legisla- 
tion, while not antagonizing those who believe 
in the rights of property owners to manage their 
own business as they see fit. In so far as the 
anti-trust agitation is mixed up with attacks on 
property, capital, or corporations, it must fail. 

There is not in America today a single Trust 
or combination which is oppressing consumers 
by extravagant prices, or workers by reducing 
wages, which is not enabled to do so by laws wil- 
fully or ignorantly passed in its interest. 
This being the case, it is evident that in so far 
as it has taken the form of repressive or restrict- 
ive legislation, the fight against trusts up to the 
present has been on wrong lines and has therefore 
failed. 

When we all realize that the way to make 
trusts not merely harmless, but beneficial, is to 
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repeal class legislation, we shall have the help 
of the just against the unjust and we shall suc- 
ceed in spite of their power. 

The extortions of the trusts are all due to our 
own care-less-ness. 

A Sunday school teacher made each of the 
boys repeat a verse as he gave his contribution 
to convert the Hindoos. 

Johnny said, dropping his penny: "The Lord 
loveth a cheerful giver." 

Jimmy: "The liberal soul shall be onade fat." 

Tommy, as he put in his cent: "He that 
giveth to the poor, lendeth to the Lord." 

"Now, Sammy," the teacher said. As Sammy 
gave up his penny he said: "Eh, ah — a fool and 
his money are soon parted." 

Sammy^s verse was as true as the others. 



CHAPTEE VIII. 
Railway and Franchise Monopolies 

"The people be damned; we are in business to 
make money." — Wm. H. Vanderbilt. 
Mr. Vanderbilt is dead, but this spirit lives. 

One of the principal agencies by which our 
earnings are filched is the grant to privileged 
corporations of rights in streets and highways. 
First in importance are the railroads, to which 
we have handed over the exclusive right to build 
and operate over 200,000 miles of railways, run- 
ning over routes taken for them by national and 
state governments under the laws of eminent 
domain. This mileage represents a capitalized 
value of 12 thousand million dollars, (three- 
quarters of the value of all the farms in the 
country). The real cost of the railroads, however, 
is less than 5 thousand 'million dollars; three 
fifths of the capitalization, or over 7 thousand 
million dollars, represents watered stock and 
bonds on which we pay interest in exorbitant 
freight and passenger rates.* 

It is true that some of these railroads do not 

♦Poor's Manual has put the cost of the railroads at their 
bonded indebtedness. But Mr. Van Oss (American Rail- 
ways as Investments), who is conservative, estimated 
that the bonds outstanding in 1890 cost the holders an 
average of 67 cents on the dollar. The estimate in the 
text has been arrived at after careful calculation, and is 
believed to favor the railroads. 
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pay interest on their nominal capital, but the re- 
port of the Inter-State Commerce Commission 
shows that five per cent, was paid in 1902 on a 
capital of over nine billion dollars ($9,000,000,- 
000),* or nearly double the original cost of the 
roads. This means that the value of franchises 
given to railway corporations is over 4 thousand 
million dollars, interest on which at five per cent, 
amounting to more than 200 million dollars, comes 
yearly out of the workers. That is twelve dollars 
per family, and twelve dollars counts in paying 
the expenses of a household. 

The consolidation shown in other industries 
is particularly marked in railways. The great 
trunk systems have in recent years been con- 
centrated under the management of a few finan- 
cial interests. Eoads which were wrecked 
for the profit of those who floated them have 
been re-organized by J. Pierpont Morgan and 
his associates, until now the Morgan group alone 
controls roads with a capitalization of over two 
billion dollars, whilst six groups of financiers 
have increased the mileage they control from 
61,833 in 1897 to 164,586, in 1904, embracing 
over a thousand subsidiary companies, with a 

♦This was for the year ending June 90, 1902. The pre- 
liminary report for 1903 shows that net earnings for that 
year were greater. The Commission complains that the 
net earnings in its statistics do not show the real net 
earnings, since some railways refuse to state what per- 
manent improvements are charged to operating expenses. 
(Report 1903, page 17). 

The National City Bank of New York, which is con- 
trolled by Standard Oil interests, says in a circular Just 
issued recommending certain bond investments: "The 
construction account of the Lake Shore and Michigan 
Southern was closed in 1883, since which time all amounts 
properly chargeable thereto have been entered against 
the income account or gross earnings." 
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total capitalization of over nine billion dollars.* 

This tendency of railroad systems to pass into 
the control of a few capitalists is shown by the 
recent history of the Northern Securities Com- 
pany, which was formed with a capital of $394,- 
000,000 as a "holding company," to hold the 
securities of the Great Northern and o£ the 
Northern Pacific Eailways, thereby placing these 
two systems with over 11,000 miles of road under 
one control, in order to totally prevent competi- 
tion in the vast area which they drain. Although 
the Securities Company has been declared illegal 
by the Supreme Court of the United States, as a 
monopoly in restraint of trade, the same stock- 
holders still control both the Great Northern 
and Northern Pacific roads. These roads will 
still be run so as to make the most money for the 
directors or stockholders, without regard to public 
interest; in other words, freight and passenger 
charges will still be "all that the traffic will bear." 
This shows the weakness of laws such as the 
Sherman Anti-Trust Act. 

♦Mr. John Moody, in "The Truth About the Trusts," 
gives the following: details of railroad consolidation; 

Capitalization. Mil'gre. 

Vanderbilt Group (New York Central).. $1,169, 196,132 21,888 

Pennsylvania Railroad Group 1,822,402,235 19,300 

Morgan Group 2,266,116,350 47,206 

Gould-Rockefeller Group w . . . . 1,368,877,540 28,157 

Harriman-Kuhn-Loeb Group 1,321,243,711 22.943 

Moore Group (Rock Island Company).. 1,070,250,939 25,092 

$9,017,016,907 164,586 

The independent mileage is about 26,000, with a capitali- 
zation of $2,600,000,000. This mileage consists mainly of 
short lines, or "feeders" dependent on the large systems. 
The balance of 13,000 miles is dominated by the large 
groups. "These groups themselves are, in many impor- 
tant ways, linked one to the other The steam 

railroads of the country really make up a mammoth 
transportation trust which is dominated by a handful of 
far-seeing and masterful financiers." 
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Besides the franchises, the railroads have 
received enormous gifts from the public. In 
many cases the cost of the right-of-way has 
been paid by the municipality through which the 
road runs. Subsidies have been granted by our 
towns, cities, counties, states and by the nation, 
in *most cases sufficient to construct the road under 
honest management. Huge areas of rich land 
have also been granted, as detailed in chapter VI. 
In some instances more than the cost of the 
road has been realized from sales of such land. 

In return for these lavish gifts what have 
we got? Freight and passenger rates fixed as 
high as we can be made to pay, to make a profit 
on double the real capital invested! The record 
of railroad management in America shows a 
brutal disregard of the people's interests, and a 
desire to grab all the money that can be wrung 
from those who are compelled to patronize the 
roads. To this end the stocks are recklessly and 
often illegally watered, legislatures are wheedled 
or corrupted by lobbyists, of the Chauncey M. 
Depew type, and every attempt at legitimate com- 
petition is crushed out, when possible, by any 
means in the power of the railway kings. The 
result is that today the railroads largely control 
the state legislatures and the Congress, while 
there is no department of public life in which 
the influence of their adroit attorneys and agents 
is not felt. 

The principal complaint against railroad cor- 
porations is that, having been created by law for 
the public benefit, they carry on business only 
to enrich themselves at the public expense. The 
essential difference between a railroad and a pri- 
vate industry is that without the express authority 
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of government, the railroad could not be built. 
That a corporation is empowered to take 
possession of a certain strip of land for a roadbed 
is what enables it to do business. This right of 
eminent domain makes a railway a semi-public 
business, rightly subject to public regulation and 
control. 

But the direct loss to the people by railway 
overcharges is small compared to the indirect 
loss that the nation suffers because high rates, 
by preventing the roads from being used to their 
full capacity and by increasing the cost of goods to 
the consumer, curtail manufacturing and diminish 
the national wealth. 

In addition to their exaction of rates far 
higher than legitimate expenses and fair profits 
would justify, is the discrimination between lo- 
calities and individuals. The smaller towns and 
country districts have especially suffered from 
this cause, the railways secretly making conces- 
sions to favored persons or corporations, often 
in return for payments to officials. In this way 
the great Standard Oil Trust was built up, and its 
strength still lies anainly in its influence with cer- 
tain railways which carry its products at rates 
much lower than those charged its competitors. 
This is done by making the low rate subject to 
some condition — mileage, route, etc. — with which 
only the Standard Oil Company can comply.* 

This "Kailroad problem" has for many years 
been much discussed, particularly among the 
farmers. Manufacturers and merchants have 

•For full particulars as to the extent and evils of rail- 
way monopolies see "Wealth Against Commonwealth," 
by Henry D. Lloyd; "Railways and the Republic," by J. 
F. Hudson; and "The Railroad Question," by ex-Governor 
Larrabee of Iowa. 
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complained of high freight charges and unjust 
discriminations, but they have not as a class 
taken an active part in movements to correct 
the abuses. This is because the exorbitant rates 
charged for transporting goods are always added 
to the price which the consumers must pay for 
their necessities. And since the manufacturers 
and merchants do not really lose the excessive 
charges that they pay out, they have not used 
their great influence against railroad extortion. 

Attempts have been made to remedy these 
abuses by laws against combinations to increase 
rates; by state commissions, and by creating the 
national Inter-State Commerce Commission, to 
establish fair rates. But while a little has been 
accomplished in this way, the roads have gone 
on practically as before, ignoring the laws or 
openly violating them by Trunk Line Pools and 
General Managers' Associations. Thus in spite of 
anti-pooling laws, the Joint Traffic Association 
was organized in 1895, a gigantic trust com- 
posed of the representatives of twenty or more 
railroad systems, having altogether a capital of 
nearly two thousand million dollars, for the pur- 
pose of preventing rate competition on the trunk 
lines running from the Mississippi Valley to the 
Atlantic. This combination was declared illegal 
by the U. S. Supreme Court in 1398, as was the 
Trans-Missouri agreement. 

What was the result? Hon. Charles A. Prouty, 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission, tells us 
in the North American Eeview of June, 1904: 

"The opinion In the Joint Traffic case was pro- 
mulgated on October 24th, 1898, and no corresponding 
period in recent years has seen fewer destructive 
rate wars than the one since then. Instead of rail- 
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way disaster, there has been a continuous era of in- 
creasing railroad prosperity. Rates have not de- 
clined; upon the contrary, they began to advance 
soon after this decision, and they have been steadily 
advancing ever since. What is more to the purpose, 
the thing which this interpretation of the law was 
supposed to prohibit has, in fact, existed all along. 
The Trans-Missouri and the Joint Traffic Associations 
have ceased ; the word "agreement" has been stricken 
from the articles of confederation between railways; 
in theory, each carrier acts independently of all 
others, but in practice there has been no consider- 
able time, in any portion of our country, since the 
rendition of these decisions when competitive rates 
have not been, in fact, the subject of concerted 
action. Within the last five years, rates upon every 
important commodity in every section have been 
advanced 

"In the spring of 1903, railways leading from the 
South advanced the rate on yellow pine lumber to 
most Northern destinations two cents per hundred 
pounds. The aggregate amount produced by this ad- 
vance has been estimated at from $6,000,000 to $8,- 
000,000 annually, a neat bit of money, to be paid by 
somebody to somebody. That advance has been the 
subject of extended investigation by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. It grew out of no commer- 
cial condition. The traffic officials who made it all 
stated that the advance was made because the rail- 
ways needed more revenue 

"The Auditor of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, in reply to a resolution of the Senate ask- 
ing for information, has estimated that advances in 
railway rates made during the last four years would, 
if applied to the movement of traffic for the year 
ending June 30th, 1903, amount to $155,000,000. This 
enormous tax represents, in most instances, an 
arbitrary tax laid, as in the case of the lumber rate, 
by the railways upon the public 

"It has been repeatedly shown in detail that, to- 
day, of the 200,000 miles of railroad in the United 
States, approximately 125,000 miles are controlled 
by a half-dozen individuals. 1 
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We are abolishing the old toll roads, but we 
give charters to new ones that charge us a great 
deal more. 

Much was expected of the Inter-State Com- 
merce Commission at the time of its creation, 
but its powers have been restricted by decisions 
of the courts, and it is now nearly helpless to re- 
dress grievances against the railroads. The real 
Temedy lies elsewhere. 

This remedy can be stated in a few words. For 
the present, First: allow as much competition as 
possible by repealing the laws which empower 
railway commissions to forbid the building of new 
roads, and grant franchises on proper terms for as 
many roads as men see fit to construct. Second: 
let the courts and legislatures insist on the rail- 
road corporations confining themselves strictly 
to the functions for which they were created. 
This would involve making directors criminally 
responsible for violations of law. Third: tax all 
railway franchises on their full value, thus taking 
for the use of the whole people the peculiar 
values given to the railroads by the increase of 
population, by special location of roads, or other 
causes not due to the owners of the roads. These 
franchise values can best be ascertained by add- 
ing together the market value of the stock, bonds 
and floating debt, and deducting from this ag- 
gregate sum the value of the improvements to 
the real estate and the value of the rolling stock. 

But before we can solve the problem, legisla- 
tion will be necessary to re-establish the vital 
principle that the railways are really public high- 
ways, the use of which is given to corporations 
for specific purposes; but this will not necessitate 
public operation of the roads. With the enor- 
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mous increase in the available capital of the 
country which will come with the freeing of 
natural resources now held out to use, it will be 
easy to build as many new railroads, and steam- 
ships also, as may be needful. 

Even now a project is mooted under the guid- 
ance of former Congressman Wm. J. Coombs of 
Brooklyn, for the Government to build a trans- 
continental railway upon which anyone can run 
trains, to make it in fact a railed highway. This 
would enable short railways to compete with the 
great trunk lines, because they could tap this 
Government road and so get their share of 
through traffic. 

This plan is a step in the right direction, and 
would soon be followed by other national and 
state owned railed ways, with which connections 
could be made by independent lines. 

Next in importance are the street railways, 
capitalized in 1902 at $2,900,000,000,* but 
which could undoubtedly be reproduced for 
a quarter of this capitalization, or seven or eight 
hundred millions.** 

♦Statistical Abstract of United States. Tables published 
by Graham & Co., Philadelphia bankers, show that in 
1902 out of 987 electric traction companies caDitalized at 
$2,300,000,000, the net income of 799 companies, after deduct- 
ing: $13,000,000 taxes, was $95,000,000. This is five per cent 
on $1,900,000,000. 

♦♦An article in "Municipal Affairs" (N.Y.) for March, 
1902, gives these figures for the Metropolitan Third Ave- 
nue Street Railway System for 1901: 

Par value of securities .$165,000,000 

Market value of securities $221,000,000 

Cost value of equipment, realty, cars, machinery 60,000,000 

Value of franchises to use of streets $161,000,000 

The privilege of using streets for tracks, pipes and 
wires is taxable as real estate in New York, and in 1901 
the "special franchise" privilege of the above railway 
system was assessed at $67,000,000. Pending a decision of 
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Our "representatives'* have given away, in most 
cases without any return, the use of streets which 
were constructed at great cost for public use. 
And now, to pay dividends on the watered stock 
of the corporations, the working people who 
pay most car fares, are charged at least double 
the fare for which they could be carried at a 
profit. The average workers' family in cities 
and towns where there are street cars, spends 
about sixty dollars per year in car fares. Here 
is thirty dollars which ought to go for better 
food, clothes, etc., diverted to plunderers.* 

Most persons appear to think this is all right; 
for I notice that they call the conductor to take 
their fares when he overlooks them. The pas- 
sengers do not do that to a wild west road agent 
when he overlooks a victim. 

Millions have been made out of street railways, 
but their overcharges have not the same power 
as those of steam railroads to limit production of 
wealth. 

Because these monopolies are local in their 

the U. S. Supreme Court, to which an appeal was taken 
when the State courts decided the tax to be constitu- 
tional, no "special franchise" taxes have yet been paid 
(June, 1904) by New York City public service corporations. 
Since 1901 a new operating company (formerly Inter- 
Urban, now New York City Street Railway Co.) has been 
formed, which controls the above systems, and its stock 
is held by another corporation, the Metropolitan Securities 
Co., thus adding: more paper values. 

♦For details as to original cost of lines and the method 
by which excessive profits are concealed through leases 
and new companies, see "The Street Railway System of 
Philadelphia, by Professor Spelrs, published by Johns 
Hopkins University, of Baltimore. Just after writing this 
Prof. Speirs "resigned" his chair in the Drexel Institute. 
Some lines are paying dividends and rentals to four over- 
lying companies— and the original shareholders paid less 
than half of par value for the stock. While it is true that 
the most excessive "watering" is in large cities, it is also 
true that most of the street railway capitalization is in 
these cities, and that the dividends are paid from their 
people. 
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nature their owners have not yet been able to 
form national combinations nor to influence 
general legislation as extensively as steam rail- 
roads. 

Next come gas and electric lighting franchises. 
In nearly every city and town these valuable 
privileges to lay pipes and string wires under or 
in the public streets have been given away or sold 
for a trifle. In every case where this has been 
done those who use gas or electricity are com- 
pelled to pay, over and above the fair cost of the 
service, a price based on the value of the fran- 
chise. The total value of the gas and electric 
light plants of the country, as estimated by their 
owners, is over $1,000,000,000. I would contract 
to reproduce these plants for $500,000,000. The 
people of our cities and towns are paying at 
least twenty-five million dollars annually to these 
private corporations because the latter have the 
exclusive use of the public highways. Wouldn't 
it be just as well if the people kept that twenty- 
five million dollars instead of giving it to a few 
capitalists ? 

Other franchises are those of the telegraph and 
telephone corporations; in some cities water com- 
panies, ferry and bridge companies, and a num- 
ber of minor corporations of various kinds which 
depend for their existence on the use of the pub- 
lic highways or on some special privilege. All 
these have one feature in common; they are pro- 
tected against free competition by laws, often 
passed in their interests. They are to a large 
extent parasites on the wealth-producers, taking 
property they do not earn.* 

♦See Professor Richard T. Ely's book "Problems of To- 
aj " 
pol 



day," for detailed information regarding franchise mono- 
)lies. 
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Do not imagine that you pay none of this ex- 
cess profit because you may not send telegrams 
or ship freight or use electric light. These are 
largely used as tools of commerce —when so used 
they are as much part of the machinery of pro- 
duction as looms and furnaces — and their cost to 
merchants and manufacturers is finally paid by 
the consumers of products. 

We could better afford to pension off all the 
stockholders, than to submit to the restraints 
and exactions of these new kinds of road agents. 
But it is our own fault: "He who stands for a 
kick deserves it; and he who rests in a prison 
needs it." 

We have calculated the direct railroad exac- 
tions as shown by dividends on inflated capital at 
$12 per worker's family, and those of street car 
lines at $30 to each family that uses them. Even 
if we estimate the extortions of electric lighting, 
gas, water, bridge, telegraph and telephone com- 
panies at only as much more, that makes $84 per 
year, or $840 and interest per family for the last 
ten years — say $1,250 without compounding the 
interest. 

It might be handy to have that sum in the banl* 
just now. But perhaps it is safer to have tha 
banker own it instead of you. 

How to do away with the plunder by all these 
corporations, and to secure for the people the best 
and cheapest service from street-railway, gas, 
electric light and all other franchise-holding 
companies, and at the same time to obtain for 
public purposes the full value of the franchises 
granted by the community, is a question to which 
widely different answers are given. Apart from 
the socialists, who urge government ownership 
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of all productive industries, many persons think 
that the municipalities should own and operate 
all industries which require public franchises. 
Others advocate public ownership of the fran- 
chises only, which might be leased for short 
periods to the highest bidders who will under- 
take to operate them on terms fixed by the peo- 
ple. A third proposition is that, since nearly 
all the valuable franchises in the cities and towns 
have already been given away outright or sold for 
trifling sums, the best method of asserting the 
public ownership of franchises is by taking back 
in taxes the full value made by the community. 
This is the most practicable way to reclaim the 
people's rights, if at the same time the principle 
is maintained that as all corporations enjoying 
special privileges are merely creatures of the 
public, their charges may properly be regulated 
by the public. Here, again, it must be remem- 
bered that, with no trade restrictions and with 
free land, and unfettered money and transporta- 
tion, it will be much simpler and easier to deal 
with the minor difficulties. In any case the im- 
portant thing to do now is to arouse public senti- 
ment against the folly of making franchise grab- 
bers rich at the expense of workers. 



CHAPTER IX. 

How It Hurts You 

You are a thinking man or woman. If you 
were not, you would not be reading such a book 
as this, for this book does not try to amuse you, 
but only to put in words what you have often 
thought and what you cannot help thinking. You 
are no pauper, nor drunkard, nor idler, nor spend- 
thrift, nor ignoramus; such people do not read 
economic books. You are an American, or one 
of the energetic men or women who have left 
their homes to seek new opportunities in this 
country. This energy and enterprise and capac- 
ity has picked you or your parents out from the 
raii!: and file of average men who are content to 
stay at home and suffer as their fathers did. You 
work hard to support your family or to get on in 
life. Why are you not rich? Will you ever be 
rich? 

You ought to be rich. 

You are entitled, not only to good pay, but to 
wealth. Others not so smart nor so economical 
nor so industrious, have money to burn and do 
burn it, but you have little even to save. If you 
can think of any mistake you have made or any- 
thing that you do which has prevented you from 
making more money, you can think also of a dozen 
men, and women too, who have got rich in spite 
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of the same things or of a great deal worse things. 
Why is that ? 

Is not the answer plain? The opportunities for 
productive work, the resources of nature have 
been grabbed. You cannot get pay enough or 
make profit enough to enable you to get a foot- 
hold. The biggest fellows get a monopoly ahead 
of you every time. They have gobbled up the 
sugar lands, the grazing lands, the timber lands, 
the building sites, the coal seams, the iron ore 
lands, the quarries, the street car franchises, the 
patents, the banking charters. 

They were here before you, or they had in- 
fluential fathers or married into rich connections 
or risked all they had, perhaps character and 
freedom, on a big gamble, or they got "in" with 
some kind of corporation, got in often by ex- 
tremely crooked ways. All the function of life 
that is left for you is to work and contribute your 
share to their profits. 

You will read in newspapers and in books and 
hear from the pulpits that they were more in- 
dustrious and enterprising and frugal and that 
you might be as they are : that it is all "the sur- 
vival of the fittest!" They say, "there is plenty 
of room at the top." Nonsense! there is room 
for a few on top of you and the few 'monopolists 
are quite willing to pay editors, by advertisements 
and in other ways, and to support clergymen to 
flatter them by teaching that we should all be 
contented with that arrangement. 

You know how hard it is to find places for even 
the brightest young men. You are not the only 
one who finds this hard. The very wealthy do not 
know today what to do with their boys. There 
are no "openings," they say. The law, medicine, 
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architecture, engineering, business, science, every- 
thing is "overcrowded." Overcrowded with gmart, 
well-educated, up-to-date young men who are 
glad to work for less than they can liye upon. 
Do not these young men produce enough or give 
service enough to pay their board? Of course 
they do; they produce many times that much. 
Who gets it ? They get it who control the oppor- 
tunities to work. Anyone will feed a horse and 
pay a hire for him besides. Is it possible that a 
young man's work is worth less than a horse's? 
Yet he gets (if he is in luck) just what the 
horse gets board and shelter for his work. 
Somebody else makes profits out of hian. Some- 
one asked a telegraph boy what he earned. He 
said: "I earn about forty dollars a week." 
"What ?" cried the investigator. "Yes," said the 
boy, "I earn about forty dollars a week for the 
company — but I get only four." 

Says Charles H. Turner, the ice-cart driver 
whom the people of New York sent to Congress : 
"It is to be remembered that the producing power 
of the wage earner has steadily increased, so that 
the laborer to-day is producing much more cloth, 
or manufactured iron, or wheat, or cotton, in a 
year for the same or less money. Thus the labor 
cost of all articles has been reduced, and if, as I 
believe, the true measure of wages is the amount 
of production and not the time employed, it is 
plain that wages must have fallen." 

You are told a great deal by the alleged "sound- 
money" papers of the increase in the purchasing 
power of wages during the past fifty years. But 
the productive power of the workers has been 
increased at least ten-fold per capita during the 
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same period. Do the men who make things get 
ten times as much wages? 

Of course they don't. Even the census admits 
(Vol. VII, p. xlvii) that "in comparison with the 
figures of the census of 1850, the statistics of 
manufactures in 1900 show an increase in capi- 
tal invested approximating seventeenfold; in the 
average number of wage-earners the increase was 
about four and one-half fold; in amount of wages 
paid about ninefold; and in gross value of 
products about twelvefold." 

How many fold have your wages increased? 

You are robbed on the one hand and on the 
other, whether you are merchant, lawyer, doctor, 
or clerk, or mechanic; you are taxed out of what 
you do make and deprived of the chance to make 
what your services are worth. If you had not 
been you could have been well off already. If 
you will stop the plundering even now, so that 
the full amount you produce will belong to your- 
self, you will be rich in a few years. 



CHAPTER X. 
To Business Men 

"To levy a tax of 7 per cent, is a dangerous ex- 
periment in a free country, and may excite revolt; 
but there is a method by which you can tax the last 
rag from the back and the last bite from the mouth 
without causing a murmur against high taxes: and 
that is to tax a great many articles of daily use and 
necessity so indirectly that the people will pay them 
and not know it. Their grumbling then will be of 
hard times, but they will not know that the hard 
times are caused by taxation." — William Pitt in a 
speech in the British Parliament. 

You are a merchant, or an agent, or a builder, 
or perhaps you are a manufacturer or manager. 
You wonder why business is bad. Is it not people 
that you sell to? Do not you suffer as much as 
they if they have not money with which to buy; 
if their opportunities of production are checked 
and restricted; if those industries are kept idle 
by which they should be making money to spend 
with you? When people are poor they cannot 
buy; they cannot satisfy their wants with your 
goods. They cannot pay their bills for which 
you must trust them. Is not that the secret of 
a world-wide "glutted" market in high tariff and 
in free trade countries, in silver standard and 
"sound money" countries, in places where there 
are railroads and where there are none, whether 
immigration is restricted or whether it is free? 
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Everywhere except in new countries where land 
is cheap and open. Is not this the real expla- 
nation of "over-production" which seems so 
strange when we look out of the window and see 
men and women workers, ill-clothed, ill-fed, and 
lacking the necessaries of life, passing by im- 
mense stocks of unsold goods. 

Business is dull. Trade is poor. Must we seek 
the cause now in one, now in another, accidental 
circumstance? At one time in European distrust 
of our securities, then in poor crops here, again in 
good crops in Europe, or in "tight money?" Are 
our interests really identical with those of a lot 
of stock gamblers, so that everything that helps 
us, ought to make a boom for chose who produce 
nothing, who do not facilitate any trade that 
makes others richer? May it not even be that 
what makes good times for the monopolist and the 
stock broker, makes hard times for us? 

You manufacture or you sell manufactured 
goods. To every piece of goods that goes out of 
your place there is a big addition in the price, an 
addition which you do not get. 

The raw materials were taxed, the machinery 
was taxed, the buildings in which they were made 
were taxed, the permission to do business was tax- 
ed as license tax, the capital employed by the com- 
pany that made them was taxed; and every one 
who paid that tax (you know) added it to his 
"cost" of goods and put a profit on that whole 
price. 

The tax of ten per cent, on notes of state banks 
has made it impossible, because unprofitable, to 
issue those notes. A tax of three per cent, would 
do the same. Taxation of everything, even of 
dogs, lessens their number. 
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There is a tax on cigars which makes cigars 
dear — decreases the consumption and discourages 
their production. Just so your own production 
and your customer's consumption are lessened 
and discouraged. 

Your business is growing, perhaps; for you are 
shrewd and energetic — you have made yours a 
good business stand; perhaps you own it— likely 
not. You would like to extend a little, to get the 
next store, or more factory room. When you 
came there it was a very poor block and your rent 
was not very high. Now you want to use the next 
lot, — but the rent has advanced. You wish to 
employ more clerks and to sell more goods and 
so to sell them cheaper; but that increased rent 
or the price of the lot stands in the way — it costs 
too much. So you go on as you were. You are 
restricted; your customers cannot get so many 
goods for their money; jou must do a smaller 
business and give fewer persons a chance to earn 
something, they in turn have less to spend and 
"trade is dull." Is not the connection clear? 

Perhaps you think that because you get some 
of your income from rents, you are one of the 
"land owning class." Nonsense. For, if you 
will consider, most of your "rents" are the hire 
of buildings, not the rent of land. But suppose 
they were not, does that rent repay you for the 
fancy price you pay for your coal, for your oil, 
for your raw material, for iron and glass, and all 
other goods, for your high gas bills, your railroad 
and street car fares, your landlord's rent and 
aknost everything you buy in which the "output" 
is limited in order to advance the price ? 

Does that repay you for the extortions of five 
hundred trusts? Does that repay you for the 
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premium you have to pay to a speculator every 
time you need to use land? 

The U. S. Census counts as a part of our 
"wealth" the value of land. Suppose two men are 
alone in the country, each with a thousand 
dollars* worth of tools, seed and material. The 
total wealth is two thousand dollars, there is 
plenty of land which costs nothing, and if they 
are allowed to do so, these men will shortly use 
the wealth in producing "goods." 

But the bigger one suddenly claims all the land 
as his. He will not allow the other to use any of 
it unless he pays a thousand dollars for fifty 
acres! The land of the country, two billion 
acres, immediately becomes worth $20 an acre 
(it can't be had for less). See how the 
"wealth of the country" has increased. The big 
fellow has $2,000 and 1,999,999,950 acres at $20 
per acre, and the little one has — nothing but a 
bare living. There is a great increase in "values," 
a far larger average of resources, a boom in real 
estate and great prosperity — for the big fellow. 

Comparing what you do, its extent and effici- 
ency, with what a mechanic does, and gets, the 
work is really worth perhaps $5,000 or $10,000 
a year (even if you don't get it). You manufac- 
ture intelligently and cheaply, perhaps you can 
put your finger on places where you have re- 
duced the price of goods; or, as a lawyer, you 
settle disputes which would otherwise cost the 
disputants high; or as a doctor, you heal people 
so that they can again produce. 

In a previous chapter we have seen how pro- 
duction is increasing, in spite of decreasing op- 
portunities. Of course it is; by the help of im- 
proved facilities you can do much more than 
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you could even five years ago. But your pro- 
duction is many times more than the average 
family's, is it not? For you plan, you are not 
a mere laborer; you guide your hands or some 
other hands with an active brain, whether those 
hands hold pencils or tools. The hosts of Slavs 
and Italians and sewing-girls and Southern 
negroes and such workers do not produce any- 
where near as *much as the average. Now if the 
workers produce annually wealth valued at $1,- 
260 for each family, whether idlers or workers, 
how much do you, yourself, really earn and how 
much do you get? and is it increasing? Serious 
questions these. Depressing when answered 
truly. 

Suppose you found a leak in your business; 
waste in the shop, some lines of your goods cost- 
ing too much, a clerk peculating; some one get- 
ting underhand commissions on your orders- 
would you not stop it at once, at all hazards? 
Would you not say: "The profits of the business 
will all leak away through that." 

Taxation robs you much, stupidity robs you 
more. Monopoly, the result of the two, robs you 
— the business man or woman — most of all. 

Every time a trust which is sheltered from com- 
petition arbitrarily raises prices, consumption 
falls off because people cannot afford to buy as 
much as formerly; then the trust does not need 
as many workmen and some are discharged, they 
compete for other jobs, and so lower the rate of 
wages and still further lessen the general ability 
to buy; thus trade is depressed, whilst the com- 
petition in unmonopolized businesses is increased. 
Or if the trust is in control of a raw material, the 
increased price to manufacturers compels them 
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to charge more for their finished products, which 
in turn limits consumption, and so on. 

This process is going on every day. If you 
like that sort of thing, you can have plenty more 
of it. You can have my share. Only don't think 
your little land value interests repay you for 
your losses through these extortions. 



CHAPTER XI. 
The Fruits of Injustice. 

"The growth of wealth and of luxury, wicked, 
wasteful and wanton, as before God I declare that 
luxury to be, has been matched step by step by a 
deepening and deadening poverty, which has left 
whole neighborhoods of people practically without 
hope and without aspiration." — Bishop Henry C. 
Potter, of New York. 

Just now we are having a wave of manufactured 
— not manufacturing — prosperity. The Republi- 
cans promised that their success would make the 
country prosperous, so the newspaper editors who 
helped re-elect the Advance Agent of Monopoly 
are trying to make it appear that everything is 
lovely. 

This newspaper prosperity is like the paper 
riches which the Chinese offer up to their 
gods. Statistics are given to show that the "aver- 
age" wealth has greatly increased and that the 
volume of business is much larger than usual, and 
we are expected to rejoice. The writer some- 
times goes to a fishing club of which Cornelius 
Vanderbilt was a member. One of the standard 
jokes there was that the thirty members are worth 
on an average over two millions apiece — that is, 
Cornelius sixty millions and the rest of us (com- 
paratively) nothing. Which are you? Vander- 
bilt, or the other fellow who makes the "average ?" 
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With most of us it is hard times all the time; 
stocks may go up, on which dividends have to be 
"earned" out of us, and "trade may be good," 
but it is always good for the other fellow. 

Times are good for some people. First there 
are the boodlers and the men who get fat offices, 
with little to do except draw their salaries out 
of the public purse. If you are one of these 
lucky ones and are sure of your job, you needn't 
read any more of this book. If you are one of 
the men who only pay taxes to support office- 
holders, that's different. 

Then there are the owners of protected indus- 
tries — especially those having exclusive rights or 
forming part of a trust. They have been helped 
by a tariff which squeezes more dollars out of the 
consumers, and for the time being some of them 
are prosperous. Of course, the heavier taxes on 
raw materials, such as wool or alcohol, hurt some 
manufacturers, but in most cases the increased 
taxes are all shifted on to the consumer. 

And these are better times for a good many 
landlords — these fellows who just lay back and 
charge the men who want land to work on for 
the privilege of using it. You see the Dingley 
law raised the taxes on lumber, lime, iron ore, 
coal and mostly everything else produced from 
land, so that there is more demand for the 
products of land owned by those who dictate 
the laws. Here is where the owner of timber 
land, or coal seams, or ore deposits, gets in 
his fine work. He knows that the people need 
the things he controls, and accordingly raises 
his charges for the use of his land. So he is 
more prosperous. 

But how about you people who are not office- 
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holders, or protected manufacturers, or land- 
lords? Are you enjoying prosperity? Honestly, 
now, are you getting all the wealth to which your 
skill, industry, and intelligence entitle you? Do 
you really think the country is prosperous? If 
you do, read these extracts from the daily papers 
of the last eight years. 

A tree is known by its fruits. Here are some 
samples of the early crop — the harvest is yet to 
come. (N. Y. World, Jan. 4, 1898) : 

"President Harper, of the Chicago University, the 
establishment to which John D. Rockefeller has given 
something like $8,000,000, stood up in the Auditorium 
at the quarterly convocation and said that three stu- 
dents had died of starvation. Of the five deaths 
which have occurred in five years at the university 
three are directly traceable to starvation." 

So brains won't save you. In fact brains are 
really more needed for spending money. Witness 
the following as early as 1898 — the hard times 
had passed away for some people then. (N. Y. 
Press, Jan. 25th, 1898) : 

* 

"On such a magnificent scale have the orders been 
given for the ball for Miss Josephine Drexel by Mr. 
and Mrs. Anthony Drexel, in Horticultural Hall, 
Philadelphia, to-night, that it is predicted that the 
affair will be the most costly of this winter. It is ex- 
pected that at least 100 New Yorkers will go to the 
ball to-night. Some of those going are Mr. and Mrs. 
John Jacob Astor, Perry Belmont, Mrs. Henry Sloane, 
William K. Vanderbilt, Mr. and Mrs. Ogden Mills. 

"There will be 1.500 cotillion favors. They will 
cost $3,000. Among the great many different articles 
that go to make up the list of favors are spangled 
pink, blue and white feather fans, feathered wands, 
satin muffs, each with a coronet and big satin bow; 
directoire canes, aigrettes and satin work bags. 
Among the articles for the men are court orders with 
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ribbons, four-in-hand whips, walking sticks, Japanese 
paper cutters, paper weights, and so on. 1 
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A stock excuse for ostentation is that it "makes 
work" for the poor. Of course this is only an 
excuse, for what the poor need is things, not more 
work. But they don't all of them get either work 
or things. For instance: (N. Y. Sun, Jan. 21, 
1898) : 

NO FOOD; NO FUEL; NO MONEY; NO WORK. 

"Valentine Schlegel, a laborer of 1235 Green Ave- 
nue, Brooklyn, has been sick and out of work since 
early in November, and his family are on the verge 
of starvation. Schlegel was employed by a bicycle 
tube factory. He caught cold because of insufficient 
clothing, and was severely ill with pleuro-pneumonia 
about Thanksgiving time. Since then he has been 
unable to do anything but the lightest kind of work. 
His wife takes in washing when she can, but has 
been unable to find work lately. There are three 
children, 2, 4, and 11 years old respectively. Yester- 
day there was no food in the house, except a little 
raw cabbage; no fuel except scraps of soft wood, and 
no money to buy more of either. The family has re- 
ceived some aid from the police of the Hamburg 
Avenue station." 

Don't grieve, however. Even then we were 
providing remedies for all those things. Here is 
one. (Chicago Chronicle, Jan. 3, 1898): 

STOCKINGS FOR THE POOR. 

"The Woman's Club of Evanston has broadened its 
opportunities for doing work among the poor by pur- 
chasing a hosiery knitting machine, to be operated 
by the women of the philanthropic department. The 
president of the club introduced the contrivance to a 
party of the club members who gathered at her home 
Saturday, and now each society woman of the club 
has become imbued with a desire to purchase a skein 
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of yarn in the interest of charity, and to turn the 
crank of the mysterious little affair until it throws 
out a pair of completed stockings. Of all the good 
things the women of Evanston have done for the 
poor, this is considered the best, and its novelty, it is 
said, will make it a lasting benefit. Each of the 
twenty women who have called at Mrs. Stan wood's 
home and heard an explanation of the machine's 
capacity has expressed a determination to turn out a 
pair of stockings the coming week." 

That was in 1898 — there were still some people 
without stockings last winter. 

And there was even then abundance of money 
for society amusements. For instance. (Journal, 
N. Y., Jan. 11, 1898) : 
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'Mr. and Mrs. Harry Payne Whitney gave a dance 
last night. It was their first entertainment in their 
town house at Fifth Avenue and Fifty-seventh street. 
The floral decorations were on a lavish scale, and all 
in pink and green. From over the balustrades in the 
wide, oak-panelled hall, fell a shower of Southern 
smilax, close enough to form a portiere. This was 
dotted profusely with the rare rose pink bourgon- 
villia. In all available vases and jardinieres were 
huge bunches of American Beauty roses. 

"The supper was served by Delmonico at small 
tables of from two to eight covers. There were 125 
guests.' 
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Thus it was with the hundred and twenty-five. 
See how that prosperity broadened as it descend- 
ed to the hundred and twenty-five thousand. 

"The reduction of wages in the New England 
cotton mills went generally into effect Monday. 
Some 125,000 operatives are affected, and the average 
wage is now under six dollars a week. In comment- 
ing upon this the Philadelphia Public Ledger (pro- 
tectionist) said editorially: 

" 'It will be generally conceded, the Ledger be- 
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lieves, that a wage of six dollars a week is too low a 
one; and that it is higher, the very highest, which is 
desirable and desired will scarcely be questioned. 
It is midwinter madness to talk of reducing the 
average wage below a dollar a day for competent, 
skilled operatives. Tet that has been done in the 
cotton mills of New England six months or less after 
the passage of the Dingley act, which gives Increased 
protection to the manufacturers of the finer grades 
of goods made in the mills of the Eastern States." 



Since that time the wages were raised a litth 
and the prices of goods raised a lot.* The wages 
are going down again now. It's an ill wind that 
blows nobody good, and though the mill operator 
may complain, the real estate operator did not. 
(N. Y. Tribune, Feb. 4, 1898) : 

MILLIONS FOR A NEWPORT HOME. 

"Mr. Potter Palmer has purchased as the site for 
his mansion 21 acres of land. The site Is considered 
by many people the finest in Newport. Wm. K. Van- 
derbilt paid $50,000 an acre for the four acres on 
which the Marble House stands, and Mrs. Brooks paid 
$100,000 an acre for the 12 acres she owns. Mr. 
Palmer's new property is said to have cost him a sum 
even greater in proportion." 

It was land used for pleasure, not for work, 
that brought so much, for we read (N". Y. Press, 
Jan. 3, 1898) of a 

PLAN TO RECLAIM ABANDONED FARMS. 

"New England's abandoned farms are to be re- 
claimed, re-stocked, and re-operated on a plan that is, 
primarily, philanthropic, and, secondly, commercial. 
A corporation has been formed with the secretary of 
the New York Wool Exchange at the head, to pur- 
chase arable land and farm buildings in the States of 
Massachusetts, Connecticut, New Hampshire, and 

♦See report of Department of Commerce and Labor. 
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Vermont, and to re-sell both on such terms as to at- 
tract purchasers in large cities and so relieve the 
congested centres of population. For a quarter of a 
century or more the rural population in the States of 
Vermont, New Hampshire, Connecticut, and parts of 
Massachusetts has been steadily dwindling — not be- 
cause their fields have lost their fertility, but because 
the young men, instead of sticking to the farm as 
their fathers and grandfathers did before them, were 
dazzled by the glamor of city life, and gave up the 
plow and the harrow for the multifarious occupations 
in the jostling, feverish crowd." 

Of course the main reason that farms are 
abandoned is that it has become impossible to 
make a living on them — and pay the interest on 
mortgages, or the price demanded by owners of 
the good farms. But some of those who aban- 
doned the farms, "dazzled by the glamor of city 
life," seem to have done pretty well (Chicago 
Times, Jan. 3, 1898) : 

"Miss Caroline Phelps Stokes will at her majority 
come into $3,000,000 or $4,000,000. The fortune of 
Anson Phelps Stokes is something like $20,000,000 
and Mrs. Stokes is also rich in her own right. There 
are nine children, however, in the Stokes family to 
divide this goodly patrimony." 

COULDN'T GET WORK; KILLED HIMSELF., 

Really it seems superfluous to give particulars 
of the case over which this headline appeared. 
You see similar headlines so often ! But did you 
ever stop to think of the absurdity of a civiliza- 
tion in which men kill themselves because they 
cannot get work ? The old-time serf had work — 
even though he didn't get much else. The negro 
slave sometimes killed himself — because he had 
too much work. 
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Everyone knows what was noticed in 1898 is 
more noticeable now. Not to sicken ourselves 
further with scanning the close-written record of 
horrors, we will skip at once to 1904. Though 
the metropolitan press now minimizes tales of dis- 
tress and poverty — when it does not exclude them 
altogether — not all the cases can be hidden. Here 
are four society news items from one paper, all 
from the New York World of April 13, 1904: 

OUT OF WORK. A SUICIDE. 
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'The body of August Schrieler, sixty years old, of 
Eleventh Avenue and Fourteenth Street, Whitestone, 
was found yesterday at the foot of Fifteenth Avenue. 
He had been employed in the American Can Com- 
pany factory and the factory closed. 

"Since then he had been unable to get any work 
and had become despondent. He left his home yes- 
terday afternoon in a morbid state, due to the desti- 
tute condition of his wife and three children. It is 
supposed he threw himself into the water." 

HEALTH DEPARTMENT STOPS EVICTION. 
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'Henry Burney lives with his wife and seven chil- 
dren on the third floor of No. 555 Humboldt street. 
Five of the children have been suffering from measles 
in a malignant form for a week. Burney is a hard- 
working man, and has been in straightened circum- 
stances. He fell behind in his rent. The landlord 
was obdurate and secured a dispossess warrant. An 
Inspector of the Health Department learned of the 
that to evict the family might prove fatal to the 
afflicted children. It is said the landlord declared the 
case and went to the house. She told the landlord 
family must go, and the case was brought to the at- 
tention of Police Inspector McLaughlin. A police- 
man was stationed at the house and turned away the 
landlord and the marshal." — till infection was past. 
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HUSBAND AND WIFE WANDER ABOUT 

FOR DAYS. 

"A man and a woman entered the Clymer Street 
Police Station, Brooklyn, shortly before daybreak 
yesterday and asked Sergeant Rogers for shelter. 
They were suffering from exposure and starvation. 
The woman, who is in a delicate condition, sobbed 
convulsively. The man said he is William Davis, 
thirty-eight years old, and that the woman is his wife 
Alice, twenty-four years old. They were married 
less than a year ago, and lived happily in a house in 
Stagg Street, until he lost a good position as a pat- 
tern maker. The union he belonged to became in- 
volved in strikes and he was thrown out of work. 
They were dispossessed two weeks ago, and since 
then they had wandered about and slept in hallways. 
Sergeant Rogers did not want to hold them on a 
charge of vagrancy. He sent for food. They were 
scarcely able to eat, they were so weak.' 
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DIED IN THE STREET OF STARVATION. 

"A poorly dressed man of about forty years, whose 
name is believed to be Dennis Kiley, died of starva- 
tion yesterday at One Hundred and Twenty-first 
street and Second Avenue. A policeman saw the 
man stagger and fall against a lamp post and then to 
the sidewalk. Dr. Burns, of the Harlem Hospital, 
pronounced the man dead of starvation." 

The wicked Socialist papers have re-printed so 
many items of society events that the wealthy 
now reserve their ostentation for private display 
to their own set. Nevertheless some of the 
functions are so notable that the reporters are 
invited and expected to give accurate descrip- 
tions to the waiting world. This is from the 
New York Herald of Jan. 26th, 1904: 

SOCIETY ENJOYS A DELIGHTFUL DANCE. 

"One of the elaborate entertainments of the season 
was the dance given by Mr. and Mrs. Pembroke 
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Jones at Sherry's last night for the Misses Delano, of 
Tarrytown-on-the-Hudson. It was attended by sev- 
eral hundred guests. The entrance hail on the floor 
of the grand ball room was an exact reproduction of 
an Italian pergola, ornamented with the formal trees, 
shrubs and landscape gardening belonging to that 
school. To add to the beauty of this entrance there 
were pieces of statuary placed here and there, while 
the entire place was covered with soft southern 
smilax and the floor treated to a decoration to make 
it resemble an inlaid mosaic floor. 

"The decorations of the ball room were of the 
period of Louis XVI. In the west end of the room 
were two beautiful reproductions of the Temple de 
1' Amour in the gardens of the Trianon at Versailles. 
The fluted columns were garlanded with pink roses 
and the capitals were also ornamented with similar 
roses. All around the ball room were pink roses and 
long garlands of southern smilax, caught up with 
Louis XVI baskets, and wreaths of pink roses. The 
entire color scheme was couleur de rose. 

"Mrs. Jones, who wore a gown of white dotted net 
over silk, elaborately embroidered with golden thread, 
and some superb pearl and diamond ornaments, as- 
sisted the Misses Delano in receiving. 

"The favors were probably the most beautiful and 
useful given at any similar entertainment this winter. 
For the women there were opera gloves, bags of 
antique brocade trimmed with silver and gold lace; 
electric Venetian lanterns of different colored silk on 
staffs; French enameled small chatelaine watches; 
Louis XVI silver baskets filled with pink roses and 
tied with broad pink satin ribbon; Chinese snuff 
boxes; jade and onyx powder boxes; vinaigrettes, 
and lorgnettes of silver; gilded staffs tipped with 
ostrich feathers and antique patterned sachets of 
silk. 

"The men received small empire pincushions, 
Japanese gongs, gilded traveling clocks, Japanese 
masks, silver penwipers and silver magnifying 
glasses, small brocaded hunting trays with hunting 
scenes appliqued and silver gilt cigar and cigarette 
holders, and dog whistles. 
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"One of the features of the cotillion was the elec- 
trical figure in which the women carried Venetian 
lanterns and the men held garlands of roses, studded 
with electric lights. After the cotillion another 
supper was served.' 
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There was a different entertainment in Brook- 
lyn the next evening which the Eagle of Jan. 
27th, 1904, described as follows : 

FAMILY UNDER ARREST: THE CHARGE IS 

POVERTY. 

"There was a scene in the Fifth Ave. Police station 
last night which would have wrung pity from the 
hardest of hearts. A father and mother, with their 
three children, were arrested at the instigation of the 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children. 
When the father is employed he works as a day 
laborer. What was known as home to the family 
consisted of a couple of squalid rooms at 129 Twenty- 
third Street, scantily furnished. Detective Berbenich 
found them huddling around a small oil stove. His 
description of their condition gives the impression 
that the arrest was the best thing that could have 
happened to the whole family. 

"Once in the station, the formality of taking their 
pedigrees was hastily done by Sergeant Slatt. He 
was anxious to avoid a scene if possible when the 
mother would be separated from the children. At a 
sign from the Sergeant, a patrolman led Mrs. Mc- 
Manus to the patrol wagon to take her to the Fourth 
Avenue Station. As the children noticed that she 
was going, Tommy, the youngest, cried after her. 

" 'Mommer, mommer, where are ye goin'? I want 
to go too.' 

"But before the mother could say goodbye the door 
was closed behind her, shutting off the children. 
Mrs. McManus had no idea she would be separated 
from her children. It will be some time before she 
sees them again. The father was locked up. The 
children turned around and their eager little eyes 
followed their parent until the cruel door shut him 
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off from their view. It was decided to send them to 
the Convent of Mercy." 

Tommy McManus is six years old. Johnny 
Brown is only five years old, but we read of him 
in the New York Press of Jan. 22nd, 1904 : 

"Those who have had the privilege of hearing the 
plans discussed are of the opinion that the new New- 
port mansion of Mrs. John Nicholas Brown, when 
completed, will be one of the most Imposing houses 
in the New York colony. Mrs. Brown has bought the 
old Dickey property and the modern palace that she 
intends to erect on its site will represent an outlay of 
something like a million and a half. Toung John 
Nicholas Brown is not quite mature enough to realize 
what a wealthy little man he Is. At a conservative 
estimate the youngster will come into about fifteen 
million if he lives, and, bounding bundle of health 
that he is, he bids fair to reach man's estate and add 
to what he has already." 

If Tommy McManus should live (the death rate 
is high in institutions) his labor will help keep 
the palace dwellers in luxury; and perhaps he 
will vote to maintain the present system because 
occasionally one of the under class gets on top— 
and one of the upper class goes under. But the 
boy who wanted to swap for a circus ticket his 
l-chance-in-20-million of being President was 
wise. 

These contrasts are not confined to New York 
and its environs. Here are two items from the 
Baltimore Sun, of March 15, 1904 : 

JOCKEY MAKES $32,000 AN HOUR. 

"It pays to be a jockey these days. Grover Cleve- 
land Fuller had scarcely made his weight after the 
Crescent City Derby, which he won on Ostrich, at 
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New Orleans Saturday, when he was handed a $1,000 
hill by G. L. Richards, owner of the colt. 

"To secure this sum Fuller worked 1 minute and 
52 1-5 seconds, and was paid for his efforts at the 
rate of $8.93 a second or $32,134 an hour — a rate of 
income that has no equal in this country except that 
of John D. Rockefeller." 

COUPLE WANTS TO SELL BABY. 

"Little Florrie Weber, aged 6 months, is for sale. 
Her parents want $1,000 for her. They occupy a 
small hall bedroom just big enough to contain a bed, 
washstand and chair. Mrs. Weber said today that 
poverty induced her to offer the child for sale. 1 
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Dozens of children were offered for sale much 
cheaper than that in New York last winter by 
parents too poor to provide for them. 

Times were hard in Cincinnati too, for in the 
Times-Star of Jan. 5th, 1904, we read in a head- 
line across the whole page: 

"Hundreds on the River front, driven by the pangs 
of hunger to steal bread and meat by wholesale to 
save their lives." 

" 'There are no less than three hundred men liter- 
ally starving in Cincinnati/ said Police Court Judge 
Lueders to the members of the Board of Public Ser- 
vice Tuesday. 'Most of these men are employed on 
the river, but can get no work at present on account 
of the condition of the weather. Nearly every day 
some unfortunate fellow is arraigned in Police court 
for stealing bread and it would be a disgrace to the 
city to send such a person to the workhouse/ " 

And so on. But it is more interesting to read 
in a dispatch from Paris dated June 4, 1904, that : 

"Before leaving for the United States Oliver H. P. 
Belmont purchased a toy bulldog for $1,000. The 
little animal is called Radium." 
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This recital of the results of Monopoly: — the 
extravagance and luxury of the rich on one side, 
and the poverty and misery of the poor on the 
other, might be continued indefinitely. Enough 
has been given to show the kind of good times 
we are enjoying. 

John Euskin said: 

"I have listened to many ingenious persons 
who say we are better off now than we ever were 
before. I do not know how well off we were be- 
fore; but I know positively that many very de- 
serving persons of any acquaintance have great 
difficulty in living unaer these improved circum- 
stances; also, that my desk is full of begging 
letters, eloquently written either by distressed 
or dishonest people; and that we cannot be called, 
as a nation, well off, while so many of us are 
living either in honest or in villainous beggary. 
For my own part, I will put up with this state of 
things, passively, not an hour longer. I am not 
an unselfish person, nor an evangelical one; I 
have no particular pleasure in doing good; neither 
do I dislike doing it so much as to expect to be 
rewarded for it in another world. But I simply 
cannot paint, nor read, nor look at minerals, nor 
do anything else I like, and the very light of the 
morning sky has become hateful to me, because 
of the misery that I know of, and see signs of 
where I know it not, which no imagination can 
interpret too bitterly." 



CHAPTEE XII. 
The "Charity" Problem 

"There is something far more injurious to our race 
than poverty; it is misplaced charity. Of every 
thousand dollars spent upon so-called objects of 
charity, It Is not an over-estimate to say that nine 
hundred of it had better be thrown into the sea. It is 
so given as to encourage the growth of those evils 
from which spring most of the misery of human life. 
The relations of human society are so complex, so 
interwoven, that the creation of a new agency in- 
tended to benefit one class almost Inevitably operates 
to the injury of the other. The latter being the 
growth of natural causes is by far the most Important 
to preserve." — Andrew Carnegie in "The Gospel of 
Wealth." 

It is hardly necessary to tell you that of all 
the pretended cures for poverty the biggest hum- 
bug is that called "Charity ." Yet the average 
American believes that while there must be some- 
thing wrong somewhere in our social system, we 
either cannot find out just what it is, or if found, 
cannot cure it, and therefore we must do what 
we can to patch things up with charity plasters. 
So you give money to this or that charitable in- 
stitution, perhaps you personally relieve some of 
the "deserving poor," and you pay taxes to sup- 
port public hospitals, orphan asylums and poor 
houses. But the evils which charity is intended 
to cure are not diminished in the least. 

If men learned wisdom from experience, the 
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world would long ago have found that charity 
is a failure as a means of relieving the suffering 
due to involuntary poverty. For in all ages and 
in all countries charity has been practised to 
some extent; with the same result everywhere; 
increasing want and misery which appeals for 
relief. But in spite of this proof that something 
better that alms-giving is needed, we find in 
America today the most elaborate systems of 
charities in the world. The annual outlay in 
public and private charity in this country is es- 
timated at over 200 million dollars. And even 
this great sum is far too little for the increasing 
multitudes of those whose poverty compels them 
to seek help. The number of these is steadily 
outrunning the increase of population. "The 
demand for relief always keeps considerably in 
advance of the supply," is the testimony of Pro- 
fessor Amos G. Warner in his book "American 
Charities." 

Yet there are 1804 organizations in New York 
City alone, besides the churches. One reason 
why charity flourishes and extends itself in every 
direction can best be stated in the words of El- 
bridge T. Gerry, a New York millionaire who is 
noted for his connection with the Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Children. In 
conversation, Mr. Gerry said: "If it were not 
for the charitable institutions supported by the 
rich, neither life nor property would be safe on 
Fifth Avenue to-day." As Mr. Gerry lives on 
Fifth Avenue, and draws a great income an- 
nually from real estate in New York, he is natu- 
rally inclined to aid in insuring himself and his 
fellow rich men against the paupers created by 
the system of landlordism which gives him his 
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wealth. A similar feeling prompts many of the 
eminent philanthropists who give large sums to 
charity. Our rulers fear that the poor would 
seize the property of the rich were it not for the 
soothing syrup of charity. 

In its origin charity sprang from the noblest 
feeling — that sympathy with others which 
prompts us to relieve suffering. The impulse to 
feed the hungry, clothe the naked and shelter 
the homeless, is wholly creditable. But the mod- 
ern machinery of public and private charities, 
supported by taxation or by private funds given 
out of a sense of obligation, is abominable. That 
its organized, mechanical treatment of its subjects 
gives no real pleasure to those who maintain it, 
proves that it is not a means by which the kind- 
hearted can show their sympathy with their less 
fortunate fellow men. 

For a long time private charity took the form 
of alms of food, clothing, medicine, etc., or in 
some cases of "giving work" to the deserving 
poor„ Hospitals for the treatment of the sick, 
orphan asylums and houses for the aged were a 
gradual development, then came public institu- 
tions — work houses, blind asylums, etc. In recent 
years there has been a great increase in charitable 
institutions of all kinds, until now every national- 
ity and creed has its own special benevolent as- 
sociations. There is a "Charity" for almost every 
ailment, and each has its home or hospital. Chil- 
dren's Aid Societies, Lying-in-Hospitals, Widows' 
Belief Associations, Homes for the Aged, Chris- 
tian Alliance, Hebrew Homes, Catholic Protec- 
tories, Fresh Air Excursions, and thousands of 
such organizations, each asking for part of the 
taxes taken from your industry, or for private 
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donations given chiefly by those who rob industry. 
So great has been the growth of these various 
charities that they have become organized, and 
in all important cities there is a "Charities Or- 
ganization Society," which controls and regu- 
lates the relief work of the city. There are also 
State Boards of Charity, and City, Town and 
Village charity commissioners who have charge 
of public relief work. Thus every sort of aid to 
the poor, sick or infirm, has become a business. 

Let us consider an example of our Twentieth 
Century systematic charities. Take the Fresh 
Air Fund. If you will look at the condi- 
tion of the poor children of any city, you can 
hardly conclude that their comfort, their health 
or their happiness has appreciably increased with- 
in the last ten years, since this charity becaone 
important. But even if it had a real effect in 
saving the children, it would but increase popu- 
lation, and the increased competition in the 
narrowed field would lower wages and raise rents. 
Nor is there any logical limit to it. Why should 
we stop at giving fresh air excursions to the 
children ? Why not the shop girls ? Why not the 
mothers ? Why not the hard-working mechanics ? 
And why should we make a limit of two weeks? 
Fresh Air Charity is one of those things which 
is never finished and never can be finished, and 
of which the most liberal community could never 
say: "We have done enough." 

If Mrs. Elliott F. Shepard establishes a "Home" 
which gives shop girls a good lunch for twenty-five 
cents, girls say: "Well, by getting a good lunch 
there, and breakfasting and supping on tea and 
bread, we can feed ourselves on thirty-five cents 
a day," and there being ten applicants for every 
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place, competition will force them down to that 
way of living or to a more dreadful way. The 
"Mills Hotels" have actually reduced wages in 
their immediate vicinity. 

The very competition of Charities among them- 
selves reduces the standard of living. The Tene- 
ment House Chapter of the Industrial Christian 
Alliance testifies that the Alliance meal tickets 
will support a family of three for a week on ninety 
cents. (I. C. A. Report 1894.) Gradually men 
have to learn to live cheap, by using these charity 
devices, because they cannot get wages enough to 
live better. 

Charity deliberately reduces wages. The An- 
nals of the Dorchester (Mass.) Conference says: 
"We strive to onake every applicant for aid feel 
that work of any kind is better than idleness, and 
that to accept the smallest compensation and to 
perform the least service well, not only helps 
to supply present needs, but is the surest way 
to something better."* 

Even the charity and "benevolent" trade 
schools help in breaking down the Trades Unions 
by supplying a generation of skilled "scabs." 

The late Rev. Dr. John Hall publicly stated 
that charities tend to destroy independence. 
"Formerly," he said, "men felt that they must lay 
by a little for sickness or a rainy day, and de- 
manded wages which would allow them to do 
so. Now they can work cheap and spend all 
they get, because they think: If I get sick or 
destitute I have only to look around and see 

•"To give things to people for nothing does work de- 
moralization and tends always to lower wages. "—Rev. W. 
S. Rainsford, D. D. 
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which of these splendid institutions I will patron- 
ize." He said further: 

"A large number of people without means of 
support or family ties constantly tend to the 
city and diminish by their competition the meagre 
earnings obtainable by a large class of resident 
work-people. They do not know that by coming 
to the city they probably incur destitution, dis- 
ease and suffering. 

"Worse than these, a multitude of vagrants 
are allowed to come to the city and permitted to 
remain here, who, by idleness, debauchery and 
disease, add to the pressing demand upon chari- 
table institutions."* 

It is clearly the selfish interest of employers to 
reduce wages, to make the people prolific, to keep 
the workers dependent upon them, and by keep- 
ing the poor people to keep the people poor. 

Certain it is that every dime spent in charity 
reduces wages a dollar. 

It is hard to believe that organized charity is 
really intended by anyone as more than a sop 
to their consciences, or a method of escaping the 
results of wrong-doing in this life or in the next. 
If Charity has ceased to be considered a sort 
of fire insurance, that is mainly because men 
have ceased really to believe in the fire. 

Akin to the direct forms of charity, in which 
relief is given as alms, are various schemes, public 

•"Whatever exception you may have encountered, you 
know that the rule is that those who receive reUef are or 
soon become idle, intemperate, untruthful, vicious, or at 
least quite shiftless and improvident. You know that the 
more relief they have, as a rule, the more they need. 
You know that it is destructive to energy and industry, 
and that the taint passes from generation to generation 
and that a pauper family is more hopeless to reform 
than a criminal family."— Mrs. Josephine Shaw Lowell, 
on Outdoor Relief. 
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or private, advocated with the general aim of 
"improving the condition of the poor." Among 
these are plans for securing for the people who 
live in crowded tenements in great cities better 
homes either by laws regulating the construction 
of the tenements, or by building model houses for 
the poor in the suburbs of the cities. Especially 
in New York City, where, as in Washington, D. 
C, the tenement house evil has shown its worst 
forms,* laws compelling owners of tenements to 
give each tenant a certain amount of light and 
air, and to make other small improvements, 
have had the effect of increasing rents, and thus 
adding to the burdens of all except the land 
owners. 

The failure of such methods to do away with 
tenement house evils was shown by the late 
Henry George, at a meeting held in New 
York City, on January 31, 1895, for the pur- 
pose of urging the adoption of laws regulating 
tenement houses. Mr. George said: 

"We have had rapid transit in this city for 
years. It has made colossal fortunes for the Til- 
dens, the Goulds and the Sages, but it has done 
nothing for the poor, for the masses. You can 
turn the east side and its tenements into the 
most beautiful part of the city, and the result 

•Jacob D. Riis, In Washington Times, Dec. 16, 1903: 
"I am not easily discouraged. But I confess I was sur- 
prised by the sights I have seen in the national capital. 
You people of Washington have alley after alley filled 
with hidden people whom you don't know. There are 298 
such alleys. 

"They tell me the death rate among the negro babies 
born in these alleys is 475 out of a thousand before they 
grow to be 1 year old. Nearly one-half! Nowhere I have 
ever been in the civilized world have I ever seen such a 
thing as that." 
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will be that our millionaires will soon be living 
there. 

"There are men in this city today who are hun- 
gry; there are men, women and children half 
clad. What do you think of a proposition to help 
the hungry by which no one will be allowed to 
eat unless he goes to Delmonico's, or to clothe 
the naked unless they have their garments made 
by first class tailors? The proposition of your 
committee means just that. You want to tear 
down those tenements and let no one live unless 
he has 600 feet of cubic air. Where are the 
people turned out from these houses to go ? Into 
the streets, into the police stations, that this very 
night are already crowded, or into the alms- 
houses ?" 

Since then, we have had two reform administra- 
tions of New York city government, yet we read 
in The Churchman of June 4th, 1904 : 

"Some startling facts were presented at the con- 
ference of the C. A. I. L. (The Church Association 
for the Advancement of the Interests of Labor!) by 
its tenement house committee. Out of 512 families 
investigated by Dr. Daniel, of the New York Infirmary 
for Women and Children, one in a little less than 
eight lived in rear houses, though these have been 
legally forbidden for years; two-thirds (377) lived in 
houses with dark halls; only 40 in houses where the 
halls were really light. But one of the houses could 
be reported as in really good condition; 222 were in 
moderately good repair; 255 dirty and out of repair. 
The earnings of these families averaged $3.81 a 
week, and of this they paid almost exactly half, $1.85 
for rent. The number of persons in a family aver-* 
aged 4.26, so that there was left, after paying rent, 46 
cents for each person for food, clothing, heat, light 
and the rest." 

In so far as certain charities undertake to give 
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work to the idle, they only compete with un- 
assisted workers and thus force down wages and 
increase distress in other directions. When 
kind hearted women start bureaus for employ- 
ing sewing women, the goods produced under 
charity direction undersell those made by 
self-supporting women, and reduce the wages of 
the women. This is true of all similar charities. 

Agencies for securing employment for servants 
or other workers merely fill temporary vacancies, 
or replace one worker by another. In no case do 
they, or can they, increase the total of oppor- 
tunities to work. 

Then there are other plans for getting the un- 
employed workers out into the farming districts 
where it is hoped they will be able to employ them- 
selves. All these semi-charitable movements are 
based on the idea that "the poor" are an inferior 
order who need to have things done for them 
by government or by the "upper classes," who do 
nothing; and all are entirely insufficient to alle- 
viate, much less remove, the distress due to low 
wages or lack of employment. 

The nearest approach to effective charity is "the 
cultivation of vacant lots by the unemployed" so 
successful in Philadelphia and elsewhere. The 
Report of its committee (12 Rothschild Building) 
is, as Horace Greeley used to say "mighty inter- 
esting readin\" The Salvation Army coloniza- 
tion schemes also point towards the true remedy 
for poverty. 

The classification of "cases" in the annual re- 
ports of "the Association for Improving the Con- 
dition of the Poor" of New York shows that of 
all nationalities and conditions of those needing 
relief, the largest number are white, married and 
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Americans. Nearly half of them "needing work 
rather than relief." You can get the Eeport for 
a postage stamp. 

All statistics of charitable organizations show 
that the real trouble with the great majority of 
the people who seek relief, is lack of work. At least 
75 per cent, of those who are assisted by private 
charity or public institutions are able and willing 
to work, if only they could find employment.* And 
the remaining 25 per cent., including the children, 
the sick, etc., is indirectly the result of the same 
conditions of lack of work or low wages. Because 
of inability on the part of parents to make pro- 
vision for their children, the orphan asylums 
and industrial homes are overflowing. Because 
of distress brought on by insufficient nourish- 
ment, or by living in unhealthy tenements, the 
hospitals are crowded. Because the sick are poor 
they must look for free medical attendance in- 
stead of employing a physician. So with prac- 
tically all the objects of charity. Directly or in- 

*"I have had a long and intimate personal experience 
with the class of men referred to, and I give it un- 
hesitatingly as my testimony that not many men are 
iazy' in the sense in which this word is commonly used. 
I have dealt with thousands of such men and have almost 
invariably found them willing and anxious to work. I 
know that a great many people engaged in charitable 
enterprises have much to say about lazy people, but I am 
inclined to think that it is not so much laziness that is at 
fault as the efforts so many of us make to put square 
pegs in round holes. All men are not born with the same 
energy and the same intelligence, and what might be 
called laziness in me might be called superhuman energy 
in other men. In this institution, we do not put at 
chopping wood or shoveling coal, if we can possibly help 
it, the man whose only occupation in life has been that 
of bookkeeper or clerk and who has never had any hard 
physical labor. We endeavor, as far as possible, to put 
men at the work they are best fitted for. Perhaps this is 
one reason why our experience leads us not to consider 
laziness as prevalent a vice as some other people."— 
Arthur W. Milbury, Secretary Industrial Christian Alli- 
ance. 
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directly the need for help arises from the fact 
that workers are not able to support themselves 
by their labor. 

Prof. Amos 6. Warner says: "The causes 
grouped under the heading ^Matters of Employ- 
ment* (being lack of employment, insufficient em- 
ployment, poorly paid employment, unhealthy or 
dangerous employment), account for somewhat 
more than one-third of the destitution dealt with 
by the American Societies in five leading cities. 
(American Charities, p. 39). We may remark, 
however, that the remaining two-thirds are ac- 
counted for as follows : (Table p. 44, Supra.) 



Drink. 

Immorality. 

Laziness. 



Grouped as "causes indicating 

misconduct." 
. About one-quarter of the whole 
* number (the estimates vary 

from about 7 per cent, to 35 

per cent). 



-\ "In no nationality does the num- 

Shiftiessness and I ber due to these causes reach 

Inefficiency. £ one-third of the total." (P. 

) 47). 

Those who have worked the hardest at chari- 
ties know how hopelessly inefficient and insuffi- 
cient they are. Charity fails, and always must 
fail to accomplish its aims, because it concerns 
itself with surface symptoms and not with funda- 
mental causes. 

Since charity cannot stop anyone from shut- 
ting people out of work, it cannot do anything 
to alleviate or abolish the evils arising from want 
of work. When it pretends to do so, it is a 
fraud used to soothe the victims of partisan laws 
into silence. 
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The rich are generally well aware of all this — 
so they charge their own indifference to their 
God, and say that Jesus said ''The poor ye shall 
have always with you." Jesus never said any- 
thing of the sort. He said "The poor ye have with 
you always and whensoever ye will ye may do 
them good" (Mark 14, 7); tnat is, may abolish 
their poverty and the causes of it too. I commend 
to those religious persons the last four verses of 
Eevelation. 

But they are like you, they know no better. 
The rich are not wicked, or worse than the poor. 
The same flesh follows the same motives. Would 
you become bad if a rich cousin left you a 
million or if you had made money in your little 
speculation instead of losing it? If you had 
bought United Verde Copper before 1890 at a 
dollar a share and were getting dividends of ten 
per cent, a month on par, would it have made you 
malicious ? 

Of course not. I suppose that I know in- 
timately more rich persons than most men do, 
and I find them just as honorable and affectionate 
as the poor. The rich have their vices and 
virtues, and the poor have the same, only dif- 
ferently applied. 

Most people have a misty idea that they are 
doing good with their charities, but there is a 
special reason why you should satisfy yourself 
that charity is a failure, in so far as it attempts 
to relieve poverty. When the miserable 
state of people is pointed to as a reason for 
changing our present social system, the bene- 
ficiaries of things as they now exist, reply "Look 
at what our charities are doing for these people." 
And in this way the work of the charitable is 
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used to bolster up a state of affairs which is 
rapidly becoming intolerable. If you are one of 
those who think that uplifting the lowest strata 
of society through charity will raise the whole 
structure you should consider carefully whether 
you are really accomplishing anything. Are you 
not sparing yourself the disagreeable task, which 
must some day be done, of getting to the bottom 
of the question? Are you not dodging the issue 
whether the continually increasing weight of the 
dependent classes will not pull down the self 
respecting independent workers, out of whose 
toil the charity aided are supported ? 

CHARITY. 

(By Charlotte Perkins Gilman) 
Came two young children to their mother's shelf 

(One was quite little and the other big), 
And each in freedom calmly helped himself 

(One was a pig). 
The food was free and plenty for them both, 

But one was rather dull and very small, 
So the big, smarter brother, nothing loath, 

He took it all. 
At which the little fellow raised a yell 

Which tired the other's more esthetic ears; 
He gave him a crust and then a shell 

To stop his tears. 
He gave with pride, in manner calm and bland 

Finding the other's hunger a delight; 
He gave with piety — his full left hand 

Hid from his right. 
He gave and gave ; Oh, blessed Charity. 

How sweet and beautiful a thing it is! 
How fine to see that big boy giving free 

What is not his ! 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

Temperance 

If you are one of those who believe that tem- 
perance, or prohibition of the liquor traffic, is the 
true remedy for hard times, here are some facts 
to think over. The great difficulties in the way 
of a national prohibitory law need not be dwelt 
upon, though the Cyclopaedia of Temperance says 
that nothing less will serve. Let us suppose 
that the country has enacted laws to wipe out 
the sale of intoxicating liquors. What then ? 

Is it true that supplying the new needs of work- 
ers redeemed from drink by temperance would 
increase prosperity? That is as it ought to be, 
not as we have made it. Production of goods 
requires laborers and a demand for what they 
make. The hosts of poverty-stricken workers 
show that we have these in abundance ; but it re- 
quires also places where these men may profit- 
ably work. It does not pay to work a farm forty 
miles from a railroad; nor does it pay to manu- 
facture on a high priced site. The opportunities 
for labor are restricted by the rent demanded 
for access to land, to mines, timber, and to the 
other resources of nature. This, on one hand, 
prevents the making of clothes and food and 
other necessities by those now idle, and on the 
other hand it diminishes the capacity of the work- 
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ers whether they be temperate or drunken, to pay 
for these necessities. 

The "drink biir of the United States is claimed 
by the prohibitionists to be one thousand million 
of dollars annually. This is a liberal estimate. 
But as in addition to licenses, the excise tax on a 
quart of alcohol which costs about 15 cents to 
produce is $1.10, only a fraction of this "bill" is 
for drink ; the rest is for rents, profits, taxes, and 
profits on the various taxes. 

But if it were a thousand millions and the ex- 
penses of the community due to intemperance 
were another thousand millions, to save all this, 
as things are, would only increase "over-produc- 
tion" and still further increase land values, land 
speculation and rents. 

The Rev. J. C. Fernald, the author of "Econo- 
mics of Prohibition" rightly says that "abstinence 
brings new demands." It can bring new expendi- 
tures only if some one will "give" the reformed 
men work; this the "lord of the land" will do 
solely on condition that the average reformed 
men pay him, directly or indirectly, all that they 
get over a mere living. If they save by not buy- 
ing rum they can now live on less than they did 
before, and there being more men than there are 
places, they can and must bid lower than before 
to get the work. 

Under present conditions, to reform the large 
part of our community, who, because of drink, 
are more or less incapable of work, would great- 
ly increase the number of laborers and by increas- 
ing competition, would reduce wages. For the 
rate of wages is fixed by the number of unem- 
ployed who are forced to compete for work and 
bid against each other, each offering, to do the job 
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a little lower than the man who, for the moment, 
has the job. 

If all men were temperate, they would be able 
to live cheaper than they do now, as the waste 
on liquor would be stopped. Well! men bid for 
whatever jobs are to be had, and the lowest pay 
for which each one will offer to work, is limited 
only by the lowest sum upon which he can live. 

For where all the resources of nature are owned, 
competition for the use of them will bring wages 
down. The laborer will not get more than what 
he would earn working on whatever land he can 
get rent free. Rather than starve, he will work 
for the least sum he can live upon — competition 
in an over-crowded labor market tends to force 
his wages down to a bare living. "It is not 
merely the number of workers that determine 
wages but what there is to do." If the resources 
of nature be locked up by the "owners" with what 
or on what shall laboring men do anything? 
Nature made man to depend upon the earth for 
work and bread. We have made him to depend 
on an "employer" or a land "owner." 

If the problem of the unemployed could be 
solved by increased desires or by raising the stan- 
dard of living, then the Chinese immigration 
problem could be solved by teaching the "de- 
graded Oriental" to drink mint juleps and smoke 
ten cent cigars. 

It is true that the temperate men would be 
ready to consume more as well as produce more. 
What good would that be to them if the places 
from which they can produce are shut up from 
them by their owners? Their increased con- 
sumption will only raise prices and their increas- 
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ed capacity for production will only raise the 
value of land. 

That the farmers in Dakota burn their corn to 
keep from freezing, while the Pennsylvania 
miners starve, cannot be due to intemperance; it 
is due to the limitation of the amount that can 
be earned. This limitation is caused by the land 
lord and land speculator, who say: "You shall 
not work on our land unless you pay our price. 
You miners starve, yet you may dig only so much 
coal as will keep the price at $6 a ton. It is 
true that were we to let you dig all you want, you 
could exchange it with the shivering farmer for 
his wasted corn, but then the price would fall and 
we would make less money selling much at low 
prices than we make selling little at high prices." 
So the miner cannot buy corn nor the farmer get 
coal. How would it cure that to turn some of 
the corn into bread instead of into the less useful 
liquor ? 

Intemperance is as often the result of idleness 
as its cause. It is true that the bottle leads to 
sickness and shiftlessness, to poverty and crime. 
Do not these often lead to the bottle? Drink is 
the symptom of the social disease; to suppress 
that symptom without noticing the causes which 
always aggravate, which often produce it, would 
still further c *bring up production beyond con- 
sumption and overstock the labor market." 

General Booth of the Salvation Army, reports 
that not over fourteen per cent, of the cases of 
pauperism in England are due to drink. The 
Association for Improving the Condition of the 
Poor and the Charity Organization Society of 
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New York make about the same estimate. (See 
their Reports).* 

Temperance in drink or total abstinence could 
not cure the evils of our civilization except as 
they tend to make men more intelligent so as to 
think out what the matter really is, and to pre- 
vent men stupefying themselves as a relief from 
the pangs of poverty, instead of rebelling against 
poverty and its causes. 

But suppose temperance would help; to attack 
intemperance alone is hopeless. The saloon 
is the workingman's club, where the dues are but 
five cents an evening; where there is light, heat, 
papers and companionship, and where he can find 
refuge from his loneliness or from the steaming 
room with bad light, fretting children and 
all the discomforts of home. Suppose you were to 
come home tired to a close tenement room, where 
the washing* was still going on, with the children 
crying, the smell of cooking and the feeble light 
of one kerosene lamp with which to read, you 
would look with longing eyes at the cheerful light 
and the bright doors of the corner beer shop. 

Half the drinking is due to the desire to escape 
from wretchedness, at least for a time. As the 
Bible says: "Give strong drink unto him that is 
ready to perish, and wine unto those that be of 
heavy hearts. Let him drink and forget his 
poverty and remember his misery no more." Prov. 
31, 6-7. 

•"Probably nothing: In the tables of the causes of pov- 
erty, as ascertained by case counting, will more surprise 
the average reader than the fact that intemperance is 
held to be the chief cause in only one-fifteenth to one- 
fifth of the cases, and that where an attempt is made to 
learn in how many cases it had contributory influence, its 
presence cannot be traced at all in more than twenty- 
eight and one-tenth in the hundred of all the cases."— 
Prof. Amos G. Warner, American Charities, p. 60. 
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A little of it is due to the stupid habit of "treat- 
ing" which would jiever have existed if drink 
did not cost ten times what it ought to cost, by 
reason of the internal revenue and license taxes. 
Who would invite a man to a 'treat," price one 
cent? 

A great deal is due to those restrictions which 
make the business very profitable to a few, who 
get the benefit of "our" laws. A saloon keeper 
in order to sell a drink, furnishes f fee lunch, hot 
suppers, a reading room and practically all the 
advantages of a club. Did you ever find a man 
who sold milk doing that? It would not pay. 
Why not ? Because competition has cut down the 
price of milk. Why has it not cut down the prices 
on liquor ? Because, notwithstanding the number 
engaged in the business, there is a monopoly, a 
special privilege, and a ring founded on those 
things, which multiply the profits. 

A leading Prohibitionist in Georgetown, Del., 
once said to me : "Oh, if you squeeze the profit 
out of the liquor monopoly, the business will fall 
of itself." 

Sixty years' valiant efforts, leaving them little 
further forward than at the beginning, ought to 
make the earnest and courageous prohibitionists 
suspect that there is something wrong in their 
theory of the cause of drinking. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

Money Reform 

The money question is regarded by millions of 
the American people as the chief political issue. 

You have heard a great deal in the past eight 
years about it; you know all about the scarcity 
of money and about the banking privilege; per- 
haps you have concluded that to have more money 
in the country would somehow make you rich. 
Let us see what there is in all this talk about 
money. 

Because money represents wealth, or can most 
easily be exchanged for it, it is believed that the 
ownership or control of the currency of the 
country is the means by which the wealth pro 
ducers are robbed. Out of this idea has arisen 
a school of reformers who think that the un- 
fair distribution of wealth can be cured b • 
changes in our system of issuing money. Though 
money in its true sense is not property, 
but merely a means of exchanging the various 
kinds of property and measuring their value, these 
men unite in demanding that the government 
shall increase the stock of money in the country. 
Some want the free and unlimited coinage of 
silver at 16 to 1, the present legal ratio; that is, 
that the government shall stamp "one dollar" 
on every 371% grains of silver brought to the 
mint. Other money reformers advocate the is- 
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sue of irredeemable greenbacks in amounts vary- 
ing from $1,000,000,000 to $3,500,000,000, or of 
$50 per capita. Still another class favors what 
is known as the sub-treasury plan of supplying 
money. The main feature of this scheme is to 
establish in the principal cities government 
warehouses in which staple farm products are to 
be stored and currency certificates issued to two- 
thirds of their value. 

Differing thus as to the system which should be 
established, the advocates of the various plans for 
currency reform are agreed that snore money is 
needed, and that it is the business of the govern- 
ment to supply it. 

In dealing with the doctrine that more money 
means more wealth, and its resulting belief, that 
government can create wealth by law, we must 
first consider whether the complaint that our 
money supply is now controlled by a monopoly is 
true. And on this point it is evident that the 
people who complain of an insufficient currency 
have good reason for demanding a change. "When 
the people complain, they are always right" — in 
the complaint. Our present hodge-podge system 
of gold and silver coins, greenbacks, silver certifi- 
cates, treasury notes, and national bank notes, is 
certainly very bad and in urgent need of radical 
changes. The national-bank system of issuing 
currency was a war measure, and has long out- 
lived its usefulness. Its note issues are costly and 
inelastic, involving the purchase of government 
bonds, and limiting the volume of notes to that 
of the bonds outstanding. The restrictions on the 
formation of new national banks and the law re- 
quiring that each national bank shall have a capi- 
tal of not less than $25,000 or $50,000, render 
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their organization in country towns difficult 
if not impossible. State banks might be formed 
in such towns; but national banks have practi- 
cally exclusive power of issuing currency, as the 
law imposes a tax of ten per cent, on all notes 
circulated by other banks. There is therefore 
some monopoly in our money supply. 

These are the starting point* of the "cheap 
money" agitation, which have brought the "money 
question" into politics. 

The dispute between the adherents of the gold 
and silver standards has in reality little to do 
with the currency question. That the government 
coins gold and silver and makes it a legal tender 
for all debts, sets the government's seal on the 
material which has already been selected by com- 
merce as the best standard for measuring values. 
That in evolution of money from its primitive 
forms of skins, shells or masses of iron or copper 
up to the coins of the present day,gold should 
have come to be used by all the leading commer- 
cial nations, tends to show that it is the superior 
substance for use as money. Gold is not a perfect 
money standard, but it is the best so far generally 
agreed upon. 

While thus leaving the "battle of the standards" 
as of comparatively little importance, it must 
be admitted, that free coinage of gold and making 
gold a legal tender for all debts, and thus by law 
constituting it the sole standard of payments, is 
a violation of equal rights, and is class legis- 
lation. If, as is claimed by all advocates of the 
gold standard, the government stamp is not 
necessary in order to induce the use of gold as 
money, there can be no objection to the proposal, 
now made by prominent defenders of gold as a 
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measure of value, to abolish the legal tender 
quality of gold coin. This would answer the free 
silver advocates' charge of favoritism, and would 
not influence any real superiority of gold for the 
purposes for which money is needed. If it be 
true that gold stands on its own merits, it cer- 
tainly does not need the support of legislation. 
Some elements of monopoly are seen in our 

[>resent system of banking. Because of this, 
arge numbers of persons denounce banks of all 
kinds as dangerous, and demand that the power 
to issue currency should be taken from the oanks 
altogether. This is the same mistake that it 
would be to ask that, because some corporations 
were enabled by special legislation to combine 
and raise prices, therefore all corporations 
should be prohibited from making goods. The 
real remedy of course, would be to abolish the 
laws which enabled the factories to 6hut out com- 
petition. And exactly the same is true of the 
banks. Banks are as useful institutions as stores 
or factories, and should be so organized as to be 
in the interest of the public. Privileged banks 
are bad, but that is no reason why a good banking 
system should not be established. In some coun- 
tries, notably Scotland, France and Canada, 
mutual banks are already in existence, and are 
looked on by the people as their friends, instead 
of as enemies of the commonwealth. 

The easy way to solve the currency prob- 
lems which now vex us, is through the re- 
peal of the restrictive laws and the general 
establishment of mutual banks by the people, 
through which all can secure the benefits now 
obtained by a limited number. There is no reason 
why banking corporations, which are only unions 
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of private individuals, should not be formed 
wherever any number of persons can be found 
who have some spare capital. The repeal of the 
ten per cent, tax which is now imposed on all 
bank currency except that of national banks, is a 
reform which is urgently required and would be 
the first step to monetary emancipation. It will 
allow a sound and elastic currency, redeemable on 
demand in coin, but not limited by the amount of 
gold or silver in the country, to be issued by such 
mutual banks. This would put an end to 
money monopoly, whether of "gold barons," silver 
mine owners, or national bankers. It would 
facilitate the organization of a better and safer 
credit system, would lower interest, and would 
put an end to the agitation for issues of govern- 
ment money. 

As one remedy for the scarcity of money, the 
"Labor Exchange" is offered. This is a plan of 
co-operation by which persons put merchandise 
or land which they are unable to sell, into a com- 
mon stock, at a valuation made by a committee. 
Against this property, certificates are issued which 
are receivable at a depot in exchange for any 
goods in stock. Being negotiable at the exchange 
stores for a variety of things, the certificates are 
accepted, more or less freely, by merchants in 
payment for their goods. As it grows, the Ex- 
change accepts more goods, and may produce any 
kind of goods which is considered desirable. This 
plan is in active and successful operation in a 
number of places, and has worked well. There 
has been an attempt to impose the state bank 
currency tax of ten per cent, upon these certifi- 
cates, under the claim that they are money, as 
in fact they are — but so far it has happily been 
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unsuccessful. The Labor Exchange is a good 
illustration of how the unfettered action of in- 
dividuals will solve economic problems automati- 
cally. 

But as it is of little service for men to have a 
medium of exchange unlfessthey have the land 
from which to produce the exchangeable things, 
this is not a remedy for the underlying social 
disease. It is claimed that such certificates, being 
exchangeable for land, as well as for products of 
labor, will enable the holders to buy land. If so, 
it will enable them to speculate in it also, and 
hold it out of use, further increasing its price and 
making it still more difficult for others to use it. 
No matter how many exchanges were organized 
to give certificates in exchange for labor, the with- 
holders of the opportunities for labor would say, 
just as they do now: "No, we do not want our 
mines worked, we do not care to sell that land — 
we have no use for your labor; but, if you must 
work or else be supported out of taxes, why work, 
but you will have to give all the results of it over 
a bare living, to us for the privilege of using our 
land." 

Given a few men who own the land on which 
all mankind must live and work ; given a few men 
who own all the valuable public franchises, given 
a few men who have enormous special privileges, 
and it makes no difference how much money there 
is in the country, or how it is furnished. Under 
conditions which will allow every man freely to 
produce wealth and freely exchange it, a system 
of free banking will contribute greatly to the 
prosperity of the whole people. The money ques- 
tion, like all other problems of the time, is to be 
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solved by more freedom and not by more inter- 
ference.* 

Five men were playing poker. Their chips 
were white, red and blue, the white chips repre- 
senting five cents; the reds ten cents, and the 
blue half a dollar. The game had not gone very 
far when it was noticed that one man was steadily 
raking in the pots. The other gamblers played 
'em up close and drew as carefully as they knew 
how, but it was no use. At dinner time the lucky 
player had all the chips. 

After the winner had cashed in and left the 
room one of the losers happened to look over the 
cards which they had been using when he noticed 
some curious specks on their backs. "Boys," he 
said, "we've been up agin a sharp. Them cards 
is marked/' And an examination showed that 
all the cards were "crooked." 

One of the losers, who had been reading "Coin's 
Financial School," a book which has had a big 
circulation and is a fair sample of the arguments 
used by money reformers, said: "I've got a 
scheme by which we can get our money back. 
Let's invite that crook to play with us again after 
dinner, and we'll change these chips and get more 
new ones. We'll call both whites and reds ten 
cents, and blues a dollar. Then there will be 
more to win and when we win we'll get twice 
as much anoney as we would on the old basis." 

This was agreed to. The losers went out and 
borrowed some money, and after dinner the game 
was resumed, the same cards being used. Much 
to their surprise the crook continued to rake in 

♦A good book to read on the questions of money and 
banking: is "The Natural Law of Money/' by William 
Brougrh. O. P. Putnam's Sons. 
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the chips, and in two hours he had the others 
broke again. As he shoved the roll into his 
pocket one of them remarked: "Changing the 
value of them chips don't seem to have changed 
our luck. Mebbe we'd ought to have changed the 
cards." 

The producers of America are playing in a game 
in which the cards have been stacked by the 
sharps who are winning all the chips. Suppose 
we make the white metal chips called fifty 
cents worth a dollar. Will that change the 
luck? Not much. We need a new deck and 
a new deal; a square deal in which all the players 
shall have an equal chance. Then there will be 
some 6how for the people to win. As it is now 
they are bound to lose — gold chips, silver chips, 
or greenback I. 0. IPs, its all the same to the men 
who stack the cards. 



CHAPTEE XV. 

Trades Unions and Their Remedies 

Among the workers who have studied enough 
to see that conditions are unfair to wealth 

;)roducers, there is a general belief that re- 
ief can be secured by trades unions. Or- 
ganizations of workers in the various occupations, 
such as cigannakers, carpenters, or printers, have 
well-defined plans to increase the opportunities 
for labor and thus raise the wages of their mem- 
bers. Beginning with the guilds, or associations 
of craftsmen, in the Middle Ages, trades unions 
have developed into large and powerful organi- 
zations, in recent years becoming international in 
their scope and having the same general aims. 
Among these are: regulation of hours of labor; 
restriction of the number of apprentices; secur- 
ing laws to protect the workers from injury 
while engaged in their callings; maintenance of 
a union rate of wages; and concerted action by 
all workmen against the demands of employers. 

These societies and associations have been 
of use to their members in securing privi- 
leges or rights of which they would otherwise 
have been deprived. And there can be no ques- 
tion as to the benefits of the Qjlucational work of 
trades unions among working men and women. 
Even though the methods by which the unions 
enforce, or try to enforce, their demands may 
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sometimes be inconsistent with individual liberty, 
they can be justified by the un-American con- 
ditions into which labor has been forced. It is 
not becoming in the men who take advantage of 
labor, bound by fetters of class legislation, and 
rob it of a large share of its products, to find fault 
because trades unions have not always used mild 
methods in their attempts to right their 
grievances. 

What we have to consider here is the sufficiency 
of the trades union plans as a remedy for low 
wages, scarcity of employment, high rents, and 
unequal distribution of wealth. Take first the 
eight-hour law proposition. * It is claimed that if 
nobody were allowed to work more than six or 
eight hours per day there would be far more work, 
and the idle men would get employment. There 
would be more opportunities for work, no doubt, 
but it would be the kind of opportunities which 
would be made by breaking machines. Every 
fire makes more work for the building trades, but 
that does not make the destruction of property 
a good thing. 

Wages are the share of labor's product which 
is left to the workers. If labor produces less 
working only eight hours, there is a smaller 
product to be divided between employer and 
employed, and it is not the employer who 
will suffer most by the change. On the other 
hand, if, as is claimed by eight-hour advocates, 
men working eight hours do as much as they for- 
merly did in ten hours, then there will be no in- 
creased demand for labor and no relief to the 
unemployed. Both of these contradictory state- 
ments as to the working of an eight-hour law 
cannot be true. And in either case the scheme 
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does not go to the root of the difficulty. 

The attempt to keep up wages by limiting the 
number of apprentices is only a makeshift, for the 
industrial schools now teach trades to large 
numbers of young men. Besides, it is a 
violation of tne American principle of equal 
rights to say to a boy: "You shall not learn the 
blacksmith's, the stonecutter's, or any other par- 
ticular trade/' No man, or set of men, has a 
right to deny to another the opportunity to work 
at 6uch employment as he sees fit. To assume to 
dictate who shall, or shall not, become skilled in 
any calling, is tyranny none the less because it is 
done by men who are themselves oppressed. 

Trades unions have often been successful in 
maintaining a fixed rate of wages in some coun- 
tries or sections of a country, and were it not for 
the surplus of unemployed labor they might 
everywhere secure better terms from employers. 
But as it is, the union wage rate is partly secured 
through the generally superior skill and intelli- 
gence of the unionists, but mainly at the expense 
of the community or of the non-unionists by es- 
tablishing a partial monopoly in the trade. But 
with the flow of population back to the cities, 
which has been setting in for years, the struggle 
against the competition of non-union labor is 
growing harder and harder. If the host of idle 
men ever eager to get work at any wages grows, it 
's only a question of time when the union wage 
rate must sink, and lower wages be paid. So far, 
the development of the great areas of land in 
the West and South and the opening up of new 
areas by irrigation, by better communication and 
by new inventions, has helped trades-unions in 
their fight, making an outlet for surplus labor and 
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making customers of those who before only com- 
peted for jobs. Unless radical changes are 
brought about in our social system trades-unions 
will be swamped 6ooner of later, by the increase 
of unemployed skilled labor, glad to get work for 
a bare subsistence. 

The weapon on which trades-unions have chief- 
ly relied has been the strike. No doubt in many 
cases strikes have been effective in preventing 
wage reductions, and even in securing higher 
wages for some employees. But in recent years 
it has become more and more apparent that the 
increasing numbers of idle workers who take the 
place of strikers, make strikes of less effect in the 
struggle between employer and employed. Such 
great strikes as those of the Boston Freight 
Handlers, the Lowell, Mass., Cotton-mill oper- 
atives, and the Brooklyn and Philadelphia trolley 
lines, failed mainly because non-union men were 
waiting to do the work of the strikers. Trades 
unionists admit that the greatest obstacle to the 
success of a strike are the "rats" or "scabs" as 
they call non-union workers, who will work for 
less wages than the unionists. Of course a "scab" 
is a human being, and often has a wife and chil- 
dren to support, and he is usually glad to get a 
chance to work on any terms. Non-unionists can- 
not be greatly blamed for supplanting the 
strikers, when it is a question of getting another 
man's place or starving. Instead of denouncing 
their mates as enemies the trades unionists should 
give more attention to abolishing all that makes 
men idle.* 

A tithe of the money spent in strikes, if used by 

♦Read "The Condition of Labor," by Henry George. 
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HOW MONOPOLY OPPRESSES LABOR 



the unions to secure land on which they could 
work would have vastly improved their circum- 
stances. The unions are beginning to see this as 
is shown by the farm lately operated by Typo- 
graphical Union No. 6, of New York City. 

Something has been done, notably in England, 
by arbitration, to settle the disputes betyeen 
laborers and employers. But the fatal fault of 
arbitration, whether by agreement or by law, is 
that it does not include the "sleeping partner" 
of laborer and employer, the owner of the site 
for work and of the materials drawn from that 
site. It is not as the employer but as the mon- 
opolist that some bosses are able to say "There 
is nothing to arbitrate." 

The reduction of wages in order to stimulate 
business, which is suggested by such representa- 
tive papers as the New York Journal of Com- 
merce, is a chimera. It would enable us to sell 
some goods abroad that we cannot sell now, but 
on the other hand it would reduce the price paid 
by the rich for what they consume. But these 
things are mere drops in the bucket. It is the 
masses that consume goods, and the purchas- 
ing power of the masses would suffer the main re- 
duction. 

In the same way, to advance wages, though it 
increases the purchasing power of the wage earn- 
er, will make his cost of living proportionately 
higher. Neither plan touches "the robbers that 
take all that is left." 

But while strikes and changes in rates of 
wages can do little to bring about a better 
distribution of wealth, they are legitimate 
methods of compelling employers to deal fairly 
with their employees. Every man has a right to 
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refuse to work for an employer, and to advise 
and urge other men to quit work. These rights 
of free American citizens have in recent years 
been grossly violated by Judges of the State and 
Federal courts, who without precedent or author- 
ity have issued injunctions forbidding men to quit 
work, or to persuade other workers to quit. This 
was first done on the ground that the persons 
against whom injunctions were issued were about 
to engage in rioting and other unlawful acts, and 
in a number of cases, beginning about the time 
of Eugene V. Debs and his associates of the Amer- 
ican Railway Union, men have been arrested and 
imprisoned for contempt of court because they 
refused to obey the orders of some judicial ser- 
vant of monopoly. In the great strike of coal 
miners in 1902, some judges went still further 
and issued "blanket" injunctions forbidding the 
strikers from holding peaceful meetings, march- 
ing on the public highways, or in any way, peace- 
able or otherwise, interfering with the men who 
took the places of the men on strike. Judge 
Jackson of West Virginia, even enjoined persons 
from supplying" food to strikers. Such injunc- 
tions are a direct attack on American institu- 
tions, and encourage a general distrust and con- 
tempt of the judiciary. 

Natural justice and liberty demand the strong- 
est protest against "government by injunction," 
as a dangerous and unconstitutional violation of 
individual rights. If an action is punishable as 
a crime under the laws, an injunction against that 
crime can add no terror to the penalty, and its 
only object is that men accused of violating the 
injunction can be tried for "contempt" without 
a jury, by the judge who issues it, instead of being 
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prosecuted as are other accused persons, by grand 
and petit jury. If the action enjoined is not 
illegal in itself, then the injunction is an arbi- 
trary usurpation of power.* 

But so long as the country and its government 
is left in the hands of those whose financial in- 
terests are against those of the workers, we will 
have more of 6uch judge-made laws. 

Working men who have got into a way of think- 
ing that unions will do all that is needful to give 
them the full reward of their labor, and that if 
everybody could be got to join the ranks of organ- 
ized labor, wages would rise and wealth be justly 
distributed, should study the question further. 
They will find that no matter how well organized 
they may be, they will fight in vain against low 
wages, (and against high rents which make seem- 
ingly good wages really small), so long as others 
control the opportunities to labor. 

KESTKICTION OF IMMIGRATION. 

Seeing that there is an enormous surplus of un- 
employed labor in the United States, some people 
have taken up the cry of "Restrict Immigration : 9 
This agitation is partly sincere, though based on 
ignorance; and it is partly hypocritical. The 

•Debs was tried before Judge Woods (whose reputa- 
tion the readers of the Evening Post will remember), 
and imprisoned for six months for contempt of the in- 
junction forbidding "obstructing the mails and inter- 
fering with Interstate Commerce." 

Nevertheless when he was indicted and tried before a 
jury for this same "obstructing the mails and interfering 
with Interstate Commerce," it became evident that he 
could not be convicted, and the prosecution abandoned 
the case. President Cleveland's Strike Commission re- 
ported that "there is no evidence before the Commission 
that the officers of the American Railway Union at any 
time participated in or advised intimidation or violence 
or destruction of property." 
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political weather vanes who turn in obedience to 
what they believe to be public opinion have dis- 
covered that there is such a thing as a "labor 
question," and have tried to solve it by legisla- 
tion which would shut out the crowds coming here 
from foreign countries. Some short-sighted 
trades unionists have also joined in the demand 
for restriction, while the paternalistic or Chinese 
spirit finds a fitting expression in limiting the 
right of free settlement. The kind of men who 
by courtesy are called "statesmen" and are sent 
to Congress to enact laws, are naturally impressed 
with the idea that if there are in the 
country large numbers of idle men, the remedy 
is in keeping out all who anight come here seeking 
work. Of course, these same "'statesmen" are 
descendants of immigrants from foreign countries, 
and they would be highly indignant at the sugges- 
tion that their ancestors should have been ex- 
cluded from America. Yet as their constituents 
insist that something should be done for the 
relief of unemployed labor, Senators and Eepre- 
sentatives strive to outdo one another in erecting 
legal walls over which the unfortunate immigrant 
cannot climb. 

Unhappily we haven't free conditions ourselves, 
and our workers who are idle don't know any bet- 
ter than to shut out from the United States their 
brothers who cannot find a chance to work at home. 
It is a striking feature of the departure from 
the principles of the Eepublic, that the free Com- 
monwealth of the West is now adopting the 
policy which China and Japan enforced for cen- 
turies, but are now abandoning. 

It ought to be plain to every sensible man that 
the revival of the "know-nothing" spirit which 
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reverses American traditions, tends to sus- 
tain the system which is responsible for the invol- 
untary idleness of Americans. The pretense 
that restricting immigration will cure low wages 
and lack of work is a direct contradiction of the 
theory industriously exploited by the same class 
of monopoly defenders, that "over-production" 
is the cause of hard times. If it were true 
that we are poor because we produce far more 
food, clothes and other goods than we can use, 
it would seem only natural that we should allow 
more people to come here so as to consume the 
surplus products. If those who came were 
actually "paupers," so much the better, for then 
they would not increase the business stagnation 
by helping to produce more things. 

If to have many people is a bad thing, then it 
f ollow8 that increasing population, whether from 
home or abroad, should be discouraged or for- 
bidden. To be consistent we should also pass 
laws limiting the number of children that parents 
should be allowed to rear, the surplus to be de- 
ported, or thrown into the rivers as in India or 
China. 

But the restrictionists do not pretend to be con- 
sistent. They talk of the harm to American work- 
men caused by the competition of foreigners in 
our labor markets, while, as a matter of fact, each 
new comer who can find work helps to make mar- 
kets for surplus American products. If the im- 
migrant is to live he must have food, clothes and 
shelter. This means that the Americans who 
grow food, and make clothes and houses, find a 
customer for what they have to sell. 

Behind the outery against the immigration of 
such sturdy men and women as have built up the 
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iiation as it is to-day, lurks the fear of the "finan- 
ciers" and their hired defenders that the people 
will insist on knowing why so many willing 
workers are idle. Once the people could be fooled 
with the story that their poverty was the will of 
God. After a time, when men came to know that 
this was not true, "scientists" like Professor 
Huxley tried to show that all the injustice and 
inequality in the distribution of wealth was due 
to natural laws.* Now that it has proved that this 
is also a lie, the men who profit by monopoly seek 
by appeals to national prejudice and race hatred, 
to delude the people into running after a false 
remedy, and so to neglect the true one. Can the 
people be fooled all the time ? 

•See his "Essays on Natural Rights," In which Pro- 
fessor Huxley defends the enslaving of the masses 
through private ownership of land. 



CHAPTEE XVI. 
Political Corruption 

One of the most curious of delusions is the belief 
that widespread and deep-rooted evils can be 
cured by trifling remedies. Thus, for the ills 
arising from political corruption and misgovern- 
ment by organizations formed for the purpose of 
securing political offices, we find it gravely sug- 
gested as a remedy that we should "elect good 
men to office." Apart from the absurdity of 
dividing men into the good and the bad, this 
plan for abolishing effects without touching 
causes is ridiculous. Political corruption is not, 
as some moralists seem to believe, the result of 
men's sinful nature, nor is it due to unscrupulous 
"machines." It has its origin in the con- 
ditions which keep large numbers of people in 
involuntary idleness; which every year force ten 
thousand business men into bankruptcy*; which 
make a struggle for a bare subsistence the lot 
of the great majority of the voters of the coun- 
try; and which create large classes ready to 
ally themselves for gain with adventurers who 
trade as professional politicians. Having its roots 
thus deep in the rotten soil of ignorance and 
violation of economic laws, it is easy to see that 
the efforts of "Good Government Clubs," 

*R. G. Dun & Co. report 12,069 failures for 1903; a higher 
percentage than any year since 1897. 
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"Municipal Reform Leagues," and similar organi- 
zations of well-meaning citizens must fail to ac- 
complish the ends for which they are working. 
So long as law-created conditions prevent the 
masses from acquiring intelligence or using their 
intelligence for useful purposes, so long will it 
be impossible to have clean politics. 

A number of well-meaning persons think that 
the corruption of politics can be cured by what is 
called "civil-service ref orm." Their chief repre- 
sentative is the New York Evening Post, a journal 
which, like most of our prominent dailies, is 
owned by vested interests, but demands good 
government and honesty in public affairs. The 
Post declaims against the "hungry horde of office 
seekers," who seek employment as the reward of 
their political service, but has not a word to say 
against the system which forces men to struggle 
for the small salaries of most Government po- 
sitions. Prating of official honesty while uphold- 
ing gigantic exactions under legal forms is saving 
at the spigot to waste at the bung. 

That government officials should be selected 
solely on the ground of fitness, everyone will 
admit. But no change in the method of appoint- 
ing such officials can give us "pure politics" so 
long as there are a hundred men looking for each 
office. 

Senator Ingalls was right. "The purification 
of politics is an iridescent dream" under the pres- 
ent economic system. Patchwork tinkering with 
ballot reform, proportional representation, or any 
other proposed scheme of government can do little 
toward real relief from the tyranny of the boss 
or the corruption of the party machine. No 
patent idea of non-partisanship in municipal 
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elections, or of "good citizens acting together*' in 
state and national elections can vote knowledge 
out of ignorance, or honesty into men forced by 
the hope of sorely needed employment to support 
politics which they know to be dishonest. 

Akin to the plans for political reform is the 
belief that if we can only prevent bribery at 
elections we shall insure a free and unbiased 
expression of the public will. So we have laws 
imposing severe penalties on any one who 
directly or indirectly gives or receives any 
consideration for votes. Of course these laws 
are violated, but even though they were strictly 
enforced they would only change the form of 
bribery from cash to some promised benefit. Thus 
we find a great political party making a direct 
appeal for support on the ground that if success- 
ful the burden of national taxation will be in- 
creased in order to benefit the workers em- 
ployed in certain industries, while vigorous 
work in each campaign is prompted by the knowl- 
edge that success would mean the appointment 
of the workers to office. This is no less a 
bribe because it is a general offer of public 
funds in aid of certain private persons, yet the 
moralists who are shocked at the payment by 
John Jones of $3 for William Smith's vote, have 
little or nothing to say about the corrupting of 
voters by wholesale. 

A few years ago there was a general demand for 
"ballot reform" or a change in the method of 
casting ballots for government officers. Much 
was claimed for the "Australian" voting system 
as a means of promoting the election of 
honest and independent candidates. But al- 
though "ballot reform" has been adopted in thirty 
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or more states we find today that the party ma- 
chine is nearly as strong as ever, and is able to 
thrust its nominees on the public as it did under 
the old system. And this must continue while 
politics, or the business of electing lawmakers, 
affords an opportunity for money-making to men 
who cannot get a living by honest industry. 

Honesty is a good thing in politics, as well as 
in private business. We should have business 
methods in all public affairs. The rule of corrupt 
political machines should be thrown off. The will 
of the people, and not of a self -constituted boss, 
should prevail. But to try to secure these desir- 
able ends in political life, while maintaining a 
system which invites and encourages the opposite 
conditions, is nonsense. 

During the past year the political corruption 
of our large cities has been exposed by Lincoln 
Steffens in a series of articles, now re-published 
under the title of "The Shame of the Cities." In 
"Enemies of the Eepublic" in McClure's Maga- 
zine for April, 1904, Mr. Steffens shows the 
source of legislative corruption. He says : 

"Every time I attempted to trace to its source 
the political corruption of a city ring, the stream 
of pollution branched off in the most unexpected 
directions. * * * It flowed out of the ma- 
jority party into the minority; out of politics into 
vice and crime, out of business into politics, and 
back into business. * * * We are all of us 
on the wrong track. You can't reform a city by 
reforming a part of it. You can't reform a city 
alone. You can't reform politics alone. * * * 
The corruption of our American politics is our 
American corruption, political, but financial and 
industrial too. 
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"Our political corruption is a system, a regu- 
larly established custom of the country, by which 
our political leaders are hired, by bribery, by the 
license to loot, and by quiet moral support, to con- 
duct the government of city, state, and nation, 
not for the common good, but for the special 
interests of private business. Not the politician, 
then, not the bribe taker, but the bribe giver, the 
man we are so proud of, our successful business 
man, he is the source and the sustenance of our 
bad government. The captain of industry is the 
man to catch. His is the trail to f ollow." 

Make the masses of the voters prosperous and 
independent of the few offices to be doled out 
to political partisans, and abolish the power of 
legislatures to confer special privileges, and there 
will soon bs an end of the evils which the "good" 
reformers are trying to cure with bread-pills 
and sugar-and-water draughts. 

If the "Good Government" advocates really 
wish to 8ucceed,let them help to abolish the causes 
of involuntary idleness and poverty. That done, 
they will find that the symptoms of social disease 
which they take to be the disease itself, will quick- 
ly disappear. 

As a means of getting what we want we should 
of course have popular election of Senators, and 
we will get it. Something has been accomplished 
and much is to be hoped for as effective methods 
of expressing our will from the Initiative and 
Referendum, and more from Proportional Repre- 
sentation. 

Until we get these, the "Winnetka plan," first 
tried at the home of the late Henry D. Lloyd, in 
Illinois, works well and immediately. It consists 
simply in requiring from each legislative candi- 
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date before voting for him at election, a written 
pledge to introduce or support one resolution in 
his own assembly of law-makers. This resolu- 
tion provides that upon the written request of 
five per cent, of the voters any proposed law shall 
be put to popular vote before it goes into opera- 
tion. So far, for plain reasons, such pledges have 
been kept. 

These reforms, known as "Direct Legislation," 
are vigorously pushed, more owing to Mr. Eltweed 
Pomeroy of Newark, New Jersey, than to any 
other one man in the United States. 

Mr. Pomeroy will gladly send information as to 
plans and progress, so that it is not necessary 
here to enlarge on this splendid movement, which 
is one of the most encouraging signs of popular 
awakening. 



CHAPTER XVII. 
Income and Inheritance Taxes 

To check the rapid increase of huge for- 
tunes and the power of their possessors, some 
reformers advocate an income tax, or gradu- 
ated taxation of inheritances or of property. 
An income tax is a good plan in some respects 
for getting back from the thieves a tithe of their 
stealings, though it robs the honest man as 
against those willing to take false oaths. But 
it is mainly a device for drying up the lake with- 
out diverting the springs. And its essential 
feature, that of making people pay for public 
expenses according to their ability, is unsound. 
The true basis of taxation is the benefit received 
by the individual from the services of govern- 
ment. An income tax is class legislation, because 
it is intended to be levied only on those receiving 
an income over a certain amount. Men who want 
a free field and no favor, should not ask for a law 
which would favor the poor, any more than for 
one to favor the rich. 

As for the inheritance tax, its advocates base 
their arguments on the idea that the rich men of 
one generation leave actual wealth — products of 
labor — to their heirs. This is an error. What is 
really inherited is titles to wealth which will be 
produced in the future, as is well shown by Louis 
F. Post, editor of the Chicago Public : 
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"One of the pernicious fallacies in economic 
discussion is the notion that great wealth can be 
inherited. 

"Everyone will agree that he who will not work 
shall not eat. But this doctrine of good morals 
and sound economics is continually denied in 
practice, not so much by begging tramps, at 
whom it is preached, as by comfortable classes 
who do the preaching. Though honestly of the 
opinion that idlers have no right to eat, they ac- 
count for luxurious idlers with the explanation 
that they live upon the earnings of departed an- 
cestors. It is assumed that wealth can be passed 
down from generation to generation. 

"This is true of some forms of wealth only. 
Broadly speaking, all that men require for life and 
comfort, which can be earned by work, is consumed 
almost as soon as it is produced. Houses are 
permanent enough in character to be inherited, 
but they will not serve their purpose unless kept 
in repair by work. Machinery lives a short life. 
Food is the product of a day, and clothing of a 
season. If the making of clothing stopped to-day, 
we should all be in rags in a few months; if the 
making of food stopped to-day, we should be 
starving within a week. Things like these can be 
inherited; but it is not to such things that refer- 
ence is being made when it is said that the luxuri- 
ous idle live upon the accumulations of their 
ancestors. 

"If the question were asked: To what is refer- 
ence made? a probable answer would be, Money, 
But men do not inherit money. There is very 
little money in the world. Even a millionaire's 
son would receive but a trifle in coin from his 
father's estate. What is really referred to, and 
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what the imagination includes in the familiar 
term "money," is not accumulated food or cloth- 
ing, for they are transitory; nor buildings, for 
they are only a little less so ; nor even machinery, 
for that will neither repair or run itself; nor 
money, for this generation does not live by 
spending the accumulated coins of a previous 
generation. The reference is to some form of 
monopoly — some legal right to control the ac- 
tivities and appropriate the earnings of other 
people. 

"The simplest illustration is chattel slavery. 
Idle sons of dead slaveholders were able to live 
without working, not because their fathers had 
left them food and clothing and buildings and 
horses and carriages and money, accumulated 
during a laborious and productive life, but be- 
cause they had left them slaves. The idle heirs 
were able to be luxurious, though idle, because 
they had inherited from their fathers the legal 
but devilish power of compelling other men to 
work for them. 

"But slavery is only an example. It is not the 
only institution which thus enables men to live 
upon the enforced labor of other men, while seem- 
ing to live upon the earnings of ancestors. Every 
inherited monopoly belongs in the same cate- 
gory. And it is by means of monopolies, either 
inherited or acquired, as slaves were once in- 
herited or acquired, that idleness and luxury go 
together in our time. Those who live richly 
without working are satisfying their wants from 
no accumulated stores of the past; they are doing 
it from the tribute which their monopolies enable 
them to exact from the labor of the present. As 
truly as did ever a Southern slaveholder, they eat 
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their bread in the sweat of other man's faces. 
Great fortunes consist not of stored up products, 
but of the growing power of the monopolies. 
And when those fortunes pass into the hands of 
a younger generation the inheritors will be rich 
not so much in things to consume, which grow 
less as consumption goes on, as in the plundering 
power they will have of exacting an abundance 
of such things throughout their lives from their 
fellow men who produce them. They are heirs to 
the privilege of setting up toll gates on the high- 
ways of industry." 

A further objection to the inheritance tax is 
that it can be largely avoided by the trans- 
fer or partial gift of property by the owner to his 
heirs during his lifetime. This is the case in 
France and England, where heavy "death duties" 
as they are called, are imposed. Mr. George W. 
Smalley, New York correspondent of the London 
Times, wrote from England ten years ago an ac- 
count of the extent to which the inheritance tax 
had forced the distribution of property while its 
owners were living, and referred to the case of 
a very rich man who had given to his children his 
entire property, in order to escape the payment of 
the tax. And what is done in England will be 
done in America if inheritance taxes are generally 
adopted. 

Taxes on personal property, that is, wealth in 
the form of merchandise, farm stock, machinery, 
tools, furniture, pictures, books, bonds, mort- 
gages and capital invested in productive indus- 
try, are favored by some people — mostly farmers. 
The latter think that because the ricb own most 
of the personal property, a tax levied on it would 
be paid mainly by the rich. This is a mistake. 
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Taxes on merchandise of all kinds make goods 
dearer, and diminish their use. Thus a tax on 
farm implements, wagons, machinery, etc., will 
make some farmers buy less of those things than 
they would if there were no taxes on such forms 
of wealth. So that although at first sight it may 
look as though the personal property tax was a 
good thing for labor, on closer examination it will 
be seen that it discourages the production of 
wealth. Since the only way to be prosperous is 
to have plenty of goods, it is clear that to tax 
goods or the capital engaged in producing things, 
is a blunder. 

Taxes on personal property in the form of evi- 
dences of loans of capital, tend to make capital 
scarce, and to increase interest rates. This ham- 
pers industry and makes less business. Bonds 
and mortgages are not really wealth, but only 
evidences of wealth, which is taxed somewhere. 
To tax both a lot of land and the mortgage on it, 
is unjust, because it is double taxation. 

Aside from their unfairness, and the difficulty 
of collecting them, income, inheritance and per- 
sonal property taxes are mere makeshifts, and 
can do nothing to change the system under which 
great fortunes are built up. And in so far as 
they tend to make men satisfied with the exist- 
ence of these unearned fortunes, by holding out 
the expectation of getting for the people a share 
of the income, or a part of the principal in case 
of the owner's death, they are distinctly injuri- 
ous, and hinder the coming of a wiser order of 
things. 

Of course an income tax would be a far better 
method of taxation than our present taxes on 
goods, machinery, capital and buildings. All 
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these taxes are cumbrous, and injurious to trade 
and industry, and should be abolished as soon as 
possible. And if the people haven't sense enough 
to see that there is a better tax than that on in- 
come, by all means let us have the income tax as 
the lesser evil. 

But there is a better tax; it is a tax on the value 
of land, apart from improvements. This is 
simple, direct, easily levied and easily collected. 
It will take the burden of taxation off the pro- 
ducers and put it on monopoly. It does away with 
the perjury and deceit inseparable from all forms 
of indirect taxation, and will prevent the frauds 
which are so common in the customs, internal 
revenue, and other tax departments of national, 
state and municipal governments. It encourages 
industry by freeing it from taxation and by open- 
ing up to the use of the workers all valuable 
natural resources now held idle for speculative 
purposes. It will establish a system of land hold- 
lag in which every one will have a share in the 
ownership of the earth. It will not merely take 
back a little of the wealth of which monopoly robs 
labor. It will stop the robbery. And its adoption 
will result in the distribution of wealth so that 
each producer will get his fair share of the 
product of his labor. 

You may think these claims extravagant. Then 
read Henry George's book, Social Problems; and 
Natural Taxation, by Thomas G. Shearman. 



CHAPTEE XVIII. 

High Tariff Prosperity 

Don't be afraid that you are going to be treated 
to an old-time tariff argument. The tariff issue 
has been discussed these many years; the news- 
papers are full of it, and in hundreds of volumes 
you can find long statements of both sides of the 
question. Besides, you have doubtless grown 
tired of that endless talk of revenue, tariff re- 
form, free raw materials, the home market, for- 
eign pauper labor, our infant industries, protec- 
tion wages, and the rest of the formulas over 
which politicians wrangle. All we want to know 
is: "Will increased duties bring prosperity? If 
so, how?" 

During the Presidential campaigns of 1896 and 
1900 the chief argument of the Republicans was 
that the depression of business was due to re- 
ductions in duties made in 1894, and that the 
re-enactment of the tariff of 1890 would be fol- 
lowed by general prosperity. "The Advance 
Agent of Prosperity^' ; "Protection will give work 
and wages for all"; "Kepublican Success will 
open the Mills and Factories"; "Vote for the 
Republican ticket and Good Times," were some 
of the campaign mottoes. 

Suppose a stranger from Mars should visit the 
earth. Landed in America, let us imagine him 
then informed of our everlasting tariff discussion. 
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Would not his natural question be: "Instead of 
disputing about your theories of protection, why 
don't you try the system and see how it works ?" 
Then he would be told that we have tried it for 
more than forty years, but that the people are as 
much divided as ever. On one side the Kepubli- 
cans claim that progress, invention, growth in 
population, and business development generally, 
have been due to protection. On the other side 
the Democrats assert that the high tariff system 
has hampered commerce and industry; has op* 
pressed the masses with heavy tax burdens, and 
has retarded the country's development in manu* 
factoring in competition with the rest of the 
world. 

Nor is there any more agreement as to the pros- 
perity. Ex-President Harrison declared that be- 
cause of the McKinley tariff the country enjoyed 
the widest measure of prosperity in 1892. Yet 
that was the year in which the militia was called 
out in four states to suppress rioting by strikers or 
discharged workmen; when the Carnegie Steel 
Works cut down wages of thousands of men and 
found no difficulty in filling their places when 
they went out on strike; when in every state there 
were closed factories, idle workers, lockouts, and 
labor troubles, in short every evidence of the re- 
verse of prosperity. Such is the conflicting testi- 
mony on the important question "has protection 
brought prosperity in the past ?" 

But you can at least judge by your own experi- 
ence. Are you prosperous now? Yes? Then 
probably you are satisfied, as far as you are con- 
cerned; but how has it affected others? Has 
it proved a cure for the social troubles which we 
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all see and recognize? Has it remedied for the 
bad state of the country? If not, sooner or later, 
in one form or another, the troubles of your 
fellowmen will reach you. 

Most people have short memories, and the pro- 
tectionist press has succeeded in making a good 
many people believe that the period previous to 
the slight reduction in the tariff, was one of un- 
bounded prosperity. If you would rather accept 
the statements of partisan newspapers than think 
for yourself, you will continue to believe that the 
Golden Age of Labor came to an end in August, 
1894, because the average customs duties were 
reduced by the Wilson law from forty-seven to 
forty-one per cent. But if you are accustomed 
to looking for better proof than somebody else's 
say-so, you will probably decide that protection 
does not deserve credit for even the limited pros- 
perity of the last forty years. 

Take into consideration that the duties imposed 
by the Wilson so-called "free trade" law were on 
an average higher than those of the tariff before 
the McKinley law, and that the Dingley bill rates 
are higher yet. Of course you know that the great 
panic of 1893, when hundreds of banks failed; 
mills and factories shut down; merchants went 
into bankruptcy and railroads into the hands of 
receivers and the country was filled with idle men 
and women, came, like the present depression, 
under these high tariffs. 

Let us look at the reasons given for think- 
ing that this scheme will assure prosperity 
in the future. You must have noticed that 
the Republican press and campaign orators 
talk of protection as a "grand American 
policy"; denounce those who do not believe 
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in it as "British free traders" and "enemies of 
American industry," and draw glowing pic- 
tures of the happy time to come, when all for- 
eign trade will be shut out. But they do not 
agree among themselves as to how the promised 
prosperity is to come. 

By the pretense that a high tariff is patriotic, 
and distinctively American, a good many people 
have been fooled into swallowing the protection 
"system." "Patriotic," in this case as in many 
others means stupidly selfish. The truth is that 
protection is a Chinese policy, adopted by China 
more than two thousand years ago, and continued 
down to a recent period. The result of centuries 
of restriction is seen in the condition of the 
Chinese, whose wages are lower and conditions of 
living meaner, than in any other country which 
pretends to be civilized. 

The arguments for protection are about as fol- 
lows: 

"That heavy tariff taxes keep out foreign 
goods; that tins increases the demand for do- 
mestic products; that this gives more employment 
to labor; that the increased demand for labor 
raises wages and enables the workers to buy more 
goods of all kinds; that excluding foreign com- 
petition gives American manufacturers better 
prices and therefore larger profits, out of which 
they can pay the higher wages; and that in- 
directly the farmers are benefited by the build- 
ing up, of a "home market" for their products. 
And while the advantage of high prices to pro- 
ducers is urged in favor of a high tariff, it is 
claimed at the same time that the stimulation of 
domestic industry by a high tariff reduces prices 
lower than they would be under free trade." 
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It is assumed that by snaking all our goods in 
this country, instead of buying some of them 
abroad, we would increase the demand for 
American labor or American products. But when 
goods are brought from another country they 
must be paid for either in money or in 
goods. If in money, it is either in gold or silver — 
products of labor in our mines, and therefore 
gives employment to American workers. If we 
pay for imports with exported goods, they also 
are products of labor in factories, farms or mines 
and give employment to American factory em- 
ployees, farmers or miners. So that in either 
case there is as much demand for labor as 
though the goods were made in this country. 
Whether Americans are employed in mining cop- 
per or gold, or in growing wheat which is sent to 
England to be exchanged for copper or gold, does 
not matter in creating a demand for labor. Since 
all trade is barter, or the swapping of one kind 
of labor products for another kind, the importa- 
tion of goods from other countries creates a de- 
mand for American products with which to pay 
for the foreign goods. 

Nevertheless a mere increase in our exports 
won't materially help us. When the Balance of 
Trade is in our favor, according to all authorities, 
there are good times. According to me there 
ought to be good times always. 

Now Great Britain's Balance of Trade has been 
almost steadily "against" her for the past forty 
years and ours has been almost steadily "in our 
favor." Likewise we always sent away more gold 
and silver than we got back. Yet we are proud 
that Europe is constantly buying our securities. 

The only large countries with a so-called "f a- 
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vorable" balance of trade are the United States, 
the Argentine Bepublic, Bussia and India. 

Suppose a storekeeper told you he was shipping 
away more and more merchandise every year than 
he was receiving and that he had mid out much 
more money than he received, and finally that 
he was putting out plenty of notes. Would you 
say "You must be getting rich." No; you would 
say "Better make an assignment before all your 
assets are gone." 

This is the favorable balance of trade that 
Paddy gets when he has to send the pig to the 
landlord for the balance of the rent. After a 
while Paddy will enquire what he gets back for 
what he gives. 

If protectionist theories were correct for- 
eign countries would stop buying over $800,- 
000,000 worth of our products each year, for if 
it is a bad thing for Americans to buy things 
abroad, it must be equally bad for Europeans to 
buy things abroad. Would our farmers and work- 
ingmen like to see our great export trade de- 
stroyed by laws which would shut our prod- 
ucts out of foreign markets? Of course they 
wouldn't. The protectionists tell you that a 
high tariff increases competition and thus lowers 
prices. If so, this knocks the bottom from the 
pretense that a tariff helps labor by giving 
the manufacturer higher prices, out of which he 
can pay higher wages. The same policy cannot 
work both ways. 

The real strength of the protection scheme is 
the idea that the restriction of trade by tariff 
walls around this country, would make more 
work for the people here. To some extent 
this is true. Protection makes more work 
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in that it compels men to work harder to 
get the goods they want, just as bad harbors 
make more work for pilots. The man who urged 
the workers to break all bottles after emptying 
them, so as to make more work for the glass blow- 
ers, was one of this kind of protectionists. But 
you know better than to believe in such nonsense. 
You know that what the people need is not more 
work, in the sense of harder labor, but to get 
more things by the least possible labor. If our 
laws compel the farmers to buy their glass in 
this country, when if left to themselves they 
would buy it cheaper in Belgium, this does not in 
the end give more opportunities to the people in 
America. It only changes the nature of the 
work in which some Americans will be engaged. 

If the American glass worker could not make 
glass as cheaply as it could be done in Belgium, he 
would go to work making something else. That 
is, under freedom he would do so. Now he cannot 
find anything else to do. 

Even under present conditions a tariff does 
not make more opportunities for work in 
America. If the Belgian glass blower cannot 
send his glass to America in exchange for our 
wheat, or pork, or cotton, he must buy those 
products from some other country which will take 
his glass. This will destroy the market for as 
much of our farm products as we now sell to 
Belgium, and some of our farmers will be unable 
to sell their crops; then there will be less demand 
for American farm labor, which will crowd into 
the cities and towns and still further reduce wages 
by swelling the numbers of unemployed, willing 
to work for lower wages. 

Men's minds have got so confused by the no- 
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tion of "over-production," that to most people it 
seems that there are always more goods made 
than can be used, and that, therefore, if we ex- 
change American grain for English blankets, we 
lessen the demand for American manufactures. 
Unless you see clearly that under natural con- 
ditions the demand for labor products will always 
be equal to the supply, you will not see the use- 
lessness of a tariff. But if you get a grip on the 
principle that all demand for goods is demand for 
labor, you will understand that under no circum- 
stances can laws shutting out imports give more 
opportunities for the workers. They may set 
some men to work making blankets or glass, in- 
stead of growing wheat or grain, but the sum 
earned by labor is not increased. 

I am not going to balance here the amounts 
taken in tariff taxes. You may be getting back in 
your own prosperity all that the tariff costs you. 
Even if not, it is only one of your tax burdens. 

Of course you know that where real estate 
owners pay a tax on a building, it increases the 
cost of the goods made or sold in it, and they add 
the tax, with a profit for collecting it, to the 
price at which they sell the goods or to the rent. 
In the same way when merchants pay a personal 
tax or an internal revenue or an import tax 
on goods made here or coming into this country, 
they add the tax to the price at which the goods 
are sold. If they cannot get that price, importa- 
tion or manufacture stops, being unprofitable. 

Said the late Thomas G. Shearman, a wealthy 
and conservative lawyer and statistician: "To 
call the general average of mercantile profits be- 
fore the consumer is reached only 15 per cent, is 
ridiculously low. No estimate of which the writer 
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is aware puts it lower than 25 per cent. (Geo. B. 
Waldron estimates it at 37% per cent.) Never- 
theless, the lowest conceivable figures shall be here 
accepted. The profits collected upon local taxes 
on buildings and goods must be put still lower. 
Let them stand at only five per cent." 

On the basis of the foregoing explanations and 
upon the census and other official statistics, Mr. 
Shearman constructed the following table. We 
bring it down to the data of the census of 1900. 

American Tax Burdens of 1900. 
(Round Numbers). 

Import Duties $ 233,000,000 

Internal revenue 295,000,000 

♦Increased prices of domestic pro- 
tected goods 699,000,000 

$1,227,000,000 
Dealers' profits, 15 per cent 184,000,000 

1,411,000,000 

♦♦Local taxes $700,000,000 

Landlords and dealers 

profits, 5 per cent. . 35,000,000 735,000,000 

Grand total $2,146,000,000 

♦This item is based on the extremely conservative es- 
timate of three times the import tax. 

••Estimated by increasing the census report of 1890 in 
proportion to the increase in population. In the states 
where comparable figures are attainable the increase over 
the 1890 figures has been about 15 per cent, per capita. 

It is claimed that the foreigner often pays 
the duty, because he has to sell his goods cheaper 
in order to get them into our market at a price 
at which they will sell with the amount of our 
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tariff added. Doubtless, this is sometimes true 
when the profits of foreigners are extraordinary, 
so that they can afford to reduce prices on ex- 
ported goods and still make money, but, as we 
nave to do the same thing in order to get our 
goods into their protected markets, we probably 
pay as much as we get that way. 

We are told that we must "Stand pat" now; 
that is, make no material change in the tariff or 
in any other important matter. Then these 
things, whatever may be said against them, are 
as perfect as Eepublicans can make them. 

Is the resulting state of the nation satisfactory ? 
If so there is no use in thinking any more about it. 

Remember that at no tione in the past forty 
years have we had a tariff averaging less than 
forty per cent. Yet we have frequently had 
panics, business depression, wage reductions and 
great distress during that period. So it is evident 
that the sufficient remedy for these evils must 
be looked for elsewhere.* 

♦From Springfield, Mass., Republican, July 1st, 1904. 

"We have before us a pamphlet issued by the American 
protective tariff league and prepared by Francis Curtis, 
entitled "Tariff Hand Book," which tabulates the various 
tariff acts of United States history and specifies the 
character of each, whether protectionist or "free trade." 
This list may be accepted as official, at least so far as 
"protection tariffs are concerned. Let us accordingly 
take the leading enactments back to 1833 and note the 
general business conditions which prevailed contempo- 
raneously:— 

Act of— Character. State of Business. 

1833.... Free trade. Great prosperity up to 1837; then panic. 
1842.... Protection. Fair times. 

1848.... Free trade. Good times as a rule up to 1857. 
1857.... Free trade. Panic followed by depression. 
1861-71. Protection. Great prosperity after the war. 
1872.... Protection. Panic in 1873 and hard times. 
1875.... Protection. Hard times continued to 1879. 

1883 Protection. Depression for two years. 

1890.... Protection. Good times up to panic of 1893. 

1894 Free trade. Hard times. 

1897 Protection. Good times up to 1903. 

"There can be no dispute about the sort of times in 
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business which followed the low tariff of 1833, and if 
panic succeeded in 1837 it tells no more against that tariff 
that the panic of 1873 tells against the high tariff enact- 
ments of 1861-72, and little more than the present reaction 
in business tells against the still higher tariff of 1897. 
There were times of reaction in the tariff period from 
1846 to 1857, but we have the authority of Mr. Blaine, in 
his history, and the general evidence of historians and 
contemporary records, to support the statement made 
in the table. 

"What happened from 1873 to 1879 under tariffs which 
are conceded by the protective tariff league to have been 
"protection" tariffs? Times of panic and depression worse 
even than those of 1893-7; and for proof of this any one 
interested is referred to Dun's record of failures rela- 
tive to the number of concerns in business for the two 
periods. 

"The reader, in looking over the above tabulation, will 
be forced to one conclusion which is pretty nearly the 
truth— that times of business prosperity and depression 
in the United States have never borne more than an in- 
direct and somewhat remote relationship to tariff 
changes." 



CHAPTER XIX. 
How the Farmers Can Become Prosperous 

In early times, when the American farmer 
raised or made nearly everything he used, his 
welfare depended on the fertility of his farm 
and on his own ability and energy. This has all 
changed, and the farmer now sells almost 
all his crops, and buys goods manufactured 
in towns and cities. In years of large production, 
prices of crops often fall so low that there is no 
profit left, or that there is an actual loss, so that 
it no longer follows that abundant crops mean 
good times for the farmer. 

In other businesses such a state of affairs could 
not last long, for men would not continue to pro- 
duce goods to be sold below cost. With the farm- 
er, however, there is no choice. He is tied down 
to the land. All his capital is in his cattle, ma- 
chinery, buildings, improvements, and such things, 
and he cannot easily sell out and try some other 
occupation. He must grow crops, and if prices 
are low he must grow bigger crops in order to 
make a living. Thus each one helps to glut an 
already over-supplied market. 

He tries diversified farming; instead of raising 
only corn or wheat or cattle, he grows fruit or 
vegetables, sells eggs or poultry, or makes cheese 
or butter. But try as he may, he finds that there 
is always one thing lacking, that is, a sufficient 
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market for the things he has to sell. He asks for 
protection to give him a "home market" for his 
products, though he has learned by bitter ex- 
perience that the "home market" is not enough. 
As fast as villages grow into towns, and towns 
into cities, their needs are more than supplied 
by the surplus stock of ten million farmers and 
farm laborers, who by modern systems of trans- 
portation are enabled to ship to all parts of the 
country. No matter how great the cities grow, 
the supply of food stuffs of all kinds keeps far 
ahead of what the people can buy. Greater New 
York and adjoining towns, for instance, have a 
population of over 4,500,000. Yet down on Long 
Island and out in New Jersey, within an hour's 
ride of this immense number of people, there are 
farmers who can hardly make a living by culti- 
vating soil on which fruit, vegetables, and such 
things can be raised in abundance. 

This does not mean that there is any real lack 
of a market for all that the farmers could possibly 
produce. The very best markets for farm 
products exist wherever there are manufacturing 
industries or commercial centres. The millions 
of workers in the factories, mines and lumber 
woods, or on railways and steamships, are con- 
stantly in need of far more of everything the 
farmer grows, than they now buy. They do not 
buy them because all are deprived of a large 
part of their wages, and many are prevented 
from earning any wages at all. The "wage-earn- 
ers," who buy most of the meat and flour, milk 
and eggs and butter, do not get half as much of 
any of these things as they and their families 
want. And they often use stale produce, which 
they would reject, to the advantage of their 
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health and the benefit of the growers, if they 
could afford to pay for fresh stuff. 

The government statistics show that nearly half 
of the income of the working classes is spent for 
food. Yet everybody knows that the most of 
these now stint themselves, and that as soon as 
any one of them gets higher wages, he lives on a 
much better scale and consumes onore and a great- 
er variety of foodstuffs. 

Ground rent alone takes from the four millions 
of people in Greater New York at least $150,000,- 
000 each year. This sum is in addition to the 
amount of ground rent which now goes into the 
public treasury through the real estate tax — about 
$50,000,000. If industry were relieved from the 
taxes which at present burden it and are added 
to the price of goods, the difference in cost of 
commodities would save the people of New York 
a sum at least equal to the present ground rent. 
Suppose that this enormous sum were left with 
the people who make it. Would they not be able 
to buy far more things than they do now? Of 
that $150,000,000 probably one-third would be 
spent directly among farmers. Another third 
would be spent for manufactured goods; idle 
workers would then be able, in turn, to buy the 
food stuffs for lack of which so many of them 
suffer. 

If it were possible (and it certainly is if these 
people themselves abolish the laws which create 
monopolies) to double the wages of the working 
men and women of America, is there any doubt 
that there would follow an immensely increased 
demand for the farmers' surplus crops? In 
proportion as the workers are able to buy, 
the farmers are able to sell. This is so evident 
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that it is a wonder the farmers do not see that 
their interests lie in helping their natural cus- 
tomers to get rid of those who plunder the whole 
community. 

Of course the farmer is also shorn. The rail- 
road monopolies; the fostered manufactur- 
ing monopolies; the patent monopolies and the 
money and banking privileges take away a large 
part of what the farmer earns. Before real 
prosperity can come to the farmer we must 
shake off all these bloodsuckers. But he makes 
a mistake when he supposes that his interests are 
different from those of the workers of the towns 
and cities. For the sake of the trifling advantage 
which some farmers get from the ownership of 
more land than they can use, but which they 
hope to sell at a profit some day, those who are 
asking for reforms in the name of the farmers 
generally ignore the land question. But it will 
not do. The millions of workers who under free 
conditions would furnish an ample market at 
paying prices for all that the farmers can grow, 
cannot prosper until the monopoly of city lands, 
coal lands, iron lands, and timber lands, is abol- 
ished with all other law-made privileges. 

Farmers who hire labor often think that because 
they, like all employers, wish to pay as little 
wages as possible, a general increase of wages 
would be an injury to the farming interests. This 
error must be got rid of before the farmers can 
secure the aid of other workers in their struggle 
for freedom. If the advance in wages were 
general the farmer would be benefited by an in- 
crease, even though he had to pay more for hired 
men, for the greatly increased purchasing power 
of the workers in the cities and industrial centres 
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would far outweigh his additional outlay for help. 

There is one way, and only one way, in which 
the farmers can hope for relief. That is, hy the 
establishment of a system in which all work- 
ers shall receive the full reward of their labor. 

Don't worry for fear that you may have to pay 
a trifle more to your hired man. It will all come 
back to you, and far more with it, in the added 
value of your own labor and in increased sales and 
the better prices you will get. 

Study this over, you farmers who are wonder- 
ing whether it wouldn't be better for each 
country to shut itself in with a wall like the 
wall of China in order to make a better home 
market. Consider how the real home market 
could be indefinitely expanded if only the workers 
were allowed to spend their full wages on them- 
selves, instead of giving up a third or a half to 
various law-created parasites. Think what it would 
mean if all those who are now idle, or working 
for starvation wages, were employed at good pay. 
Wouldn't there be a rush of market men and com- 
mission houses for farm produce with which to 
supply the needs of these people ? Wouldn't that 
mean flush times for you, and big prices for your 
crops? Don't you see that your prosperity de- 
pends on the ability of the working millions to buy 
your products, and that the way to sell more 
foodstuffs is to help the workers to get more 
wages ? 

It is true, as you are often told, that the pros- 
perity of the whole country depends on the con- 
dition of the agricultural classes. Unless the 
farmers can buy manufactured goods, the workers 
cannot get employment and business is at a stand- 
still. But, taking one year with another, the 
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farmers always have crops to sell, and always buy 
some goods. A reform which would enable the 
working men and women greatly to increase their 
purchases of farm products, would in turn enable 
the farmers to buy far anore manufactured goods. 
Thus trade and industry of all kinds would be 
stimulated, and instead of widespread business 
depression we should have universal prosperity. 

There is no mystery or theory about this plan. 
Times are hard with the American farmer because 
he has been taxed to death ; because he has to pay 
too much for the goods he buys, owing to un- 
natural exactions, and because of the blackmail 
levied by the owners of the sources of the raw ma- 
terial from which goods are made. Good times 
will come for the farmer when all "protection" 
and protected trusts have been wiped out to- 
gether; when land, manufacturing, transportation 
and money monopolies have all been abolished by 
the repeal of the laws which uphold them; and 
when the workers are allowed to retain their full 
wages and to spend them as they see fit. This, 
and this alone, will bring prosperity to the Ameri- 
can farmer. 



CHAPTER XX. 

What We Want and How to Get It 

To replace depression with prosperity; to give 
the workers shorter hours and the full results 
of their labor; to keep the few from filching huge 
fortunes from the many; to reduce rents, and to 
make this nation home owners instead of tenants; 
to open opportunities for work to all; to raise 
wages; to abolish involuntary poverty; to free 
men from the demoralizing strife of our one- 
sided competition, and to establish a true co- 
operative commonwealth of free association, 
one thing is needed: — the abolition of exclusive 
privilege. 

This sounds simple. And it really is simple, so 
plain that most social reformers reject it. They 
want something complex — a separate remedy for 
each evil of our social system. They want laws 
against the results of other foolish laws. They 
think that regulation and restriction is the so- 
lution of the problem of the time. Until they dis- 
cover the cause of the disease they seek the wrong 
remedies. 

If you have followed the argument of this book 
you will see that the answer to the question asked 
on every side: "How can we abolish injustice? 
is : "By repealing the laws which create injustice. 
Not by building up a cumbrous machine of regu- 
lation of industry, but by tearing down all the 
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barriers and restrictions which laws have set up. 
Not through governmental appropriation of all 
business, but through the abolition of inter- 
ference with business. 

There is an essential difference between owner- 
ship by the state, and by the people. The con- 
fusion of the words "state" or "government" with 
"the people" is a juggle by which a great many 
persons, perhaps you, have been deceived. 

Because the state represents the people, it does 
not follow that for the state to take possession of 
all wealth would be for the interests of the people. 
The "state" never will be all the people until we 
have an ideal society. The state is nothing but an 
organization of the will of the most forceful, and 
no matter how the interests of the rest might be 
protected by law, the better organized will always 
rule the less organized just as those engaged in 
the great businesses of transportation and manu- 
facturing rule them now. That this must be so 
in all communities based on authority is shown by 
Edward Bellamy in his work "Equality." Having 
described the workings of an Utopian republic in 
which the government was the owner and mana- 
ger of all productive industry, he explains that in 
the new order it was found that some people ob- 
jected to the commonwealth, but they were com- 
pelled to resort to outside reservations, where 
they were supported by their own labor. That is, 
after all the choice farm lands, the valuable 
mineral deposits had been seized; the best locali- 
ties for cities; and the accumulated wealth of the 
past, the individuals who did not like the regime 
were to be kindly permitted to go outside of 
civilization and make a living as best they could. 
Permission for dissatisfied people to go off some- 
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where into the woods or mountains, if they don't 
like the government, is not the freedom which 
men of independent spirit want. 

Mr. W. J. Bryan has said a great deal about 
monopolies and their effects in producing hard 
times. He has vigorously denounced the policy 
of building up trusts by legislation, and has 
urged the people to unite to over-throw those 
enemies of the public welfare. Mr. Bryan has 
pointed out how particular monopolies rob the 
wealth producers, and has shown that continuance 
of present conditions must end in the great mass 
of people becoming slaves of the privieged few. 
But when it comes to striking down the oppress- 
ors, Mr. Bryan's remedy, in spite of the failure 
of laws in the past, is more laws. Mr. Bryan 
admits that monopolies are the creation of bad 
laws, but he never demands the repeal of these 
laws. He thinks that we need only more laws 
against trusts, or the better enforcement of the 
present laws. And Mr. Bryan is like most other 
anti-monopolists. They would like to do some- 
thing, but don't know just how to go about it. They 
repeat the Jeffersonian principle of "equal rights 
for all; special privileges to none," while they 
demand favors for some particular interests and 
classes. They denounce class legislation but have 
little idea of a society without such legislation. 
Therefore the rich and strong laugh at their 
trumpery laws. 

More laws? yes, you can have more laws; 
but the daily walk and conversation of a citizen 
of New York is regulated now, as nearly as can 
be counted, by twenty-one thousand two hundred 
and sixty laws, besides unnumbered ordinances of 
Bureaus and Commissions. The meaning of 
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these laws is clearly and briefly set forth in about 
eight hundred current law text books, and fur- 
ther illuminated by the judges in several thousand 
"leading cases." 

You see "the law is a game played by us law- 
yers, under complicated rules, made by ourselves, 
for our own benefit at the expense of the public." 

But when these laws are in the way of those who 
alone take a continuous interest in elections and 
legislation, we have them all set aside as in Colo- 
rado. You will find an account of that in the 
Public of Chicago for June 11th, 1904. The con- 
stitution of Colorado forbids martial law; but 
the Supreme Court of that state has decided that 
the governor can declare any part of the state to 
be in "insurrection," put the military in charge, 
arrest any one he pleases, have anyone shot or 
hung whom he designates, and that the courts 
have no power through habeas corpus proceedings 
or otherwise to interfere with the governor. This 
isn't "martial law," of course, because the "in- 
surrection" proclamations have been issued at the 
demand of the corporations to whom the govern- 
or owes his election. 

There are men, some of whom call them- 
selves "physical-force Anarchists" who think that 
the people can be freed only by violent revolu- 
tion. Against this idea, the Chicago Freie Presse, 
a paper which defends many of the Populist 
views, has said: 

"Occasionally we hear our fellow citizens say: 
'If misgovernment continues, only a new revolu- 
tion can help us/ We are glad to see that Gov- 
ernor Altgeld opposes this view. He says that 
revolution can not bring improvement, it would 
mean only that we will have more cruelties, more 
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police, more soldiers; more despotism under the 
mask of fine phrases. 

"A rebellion is justifiable only when the people 
cannot make known their will. In that case force 
must meet force to bring forth improvement. But 
in the United States there is no necessity for this. 
The result of the elections has, so far, always 
been accepted as decisive, however much that 
result may have been brought about by underhand 
methods. Though the elections have been in- 
fluenced very frequently in a manner which 
verges on the illegal, it must be admitted that all 
parties have taken their turn in this mode of 
'assisting the public will to declare itself/ 

"We admit that this happened during the last 
Presidential election. But despite bulldozing, 
false promises, and election frauds committed by 
the victorious party, the bi-metalists accepted the 
result, trusting that the gold-standard people will 
do the same next time. As long as the suffrage 
is not curtailed, a violent rising against the re- 
sults of an election is foolish. The people have 
a right to make their will known through the 
secret ballot. The result of the elections often 
does not please us, but that result is, on the whole, 
in accord with the common sense and honesty 
possessed by the voters. If, for instance, some 
Chicago wards continue to elect boodle aldermen, 
we think that the electors are no better than the 
elect, and that boodlers are their fit representa- 
tives. 

"A revolution would change nothing. The 
people cannot get additional liberties. After a 
revolution, as before it, they cannot do more than 
elect their representatives and officials, and there 
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is no reason to suppose that they would choose 
more honest and able men than now. 

"If, on the other hand, an unjustifiable insur- 
rection were to be crushed by force, the victori- 
ous reactionaries would punish the rebels with 
bloody rigor, the army would be increased, the 
welfare and freedom of the people would be re- 
duced in the name of public safety. It would 
be nonsense for the people to rebel against them- 
selves as long as the suffrage remains and the re- 
sult of an election is respected/' 

So you need not be alarmed about the will of the 
people being defeated by force or fraud. There 
is in America but a small standing army, com- 
posed of ourselves; that will not long help to 
sustain injustice. Governments, courts, militia 
and police will all obey the orders given them 
by representatives of the people, just as soon as 
the people elect men who truly represent them. 

If you see that the long train of evils can be 
quickly abolished by the repeal of laws that create 
and maintain the evils, you have next to con- 
sider how you can best bring this about. You 
will find ample evidence that the great majority 
of Americans are profoundly discontented with 
present conditions and are anxious for some great 
change. The people are slowly awaking to their 
folly in allowing themselves to be exploited 
and it will not be long before that discontent 
will somehow find practical expression. The Presi- 
dential campaigns of 1896 and 1900 showed that 
economic questions, the problems of a larger pro- 
duction and fairer distribution of wealth, will be 
the controlling issues in politics in the future. 

A contest is coming when political parties will 
be broken up and the struggle will be between the 
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robbed on the one side and the robbers with their 
suppQrters on the other. We must open men's 
eyes, so that they shall see on which side they 
really belong. In the excitement of a campaign 
it is hard to make converts. 

Here is where you must do your part. Not 
someone else's but your own part. You must 
insist in season and out of season, that the 
way of escape from the ills of which Democrats, 
Eepublicans, Populists, Prohibitionists, Socialists, 
Greenbackers, and all others complain, is through 
the repeal of class legislation. No matter how 
attractive any other policy may appear; no matter 
how plausible the arguments for this, that, or the 
other subsidy, or for "constructive" schemes of 
society, you must stick to the one demand for the 
abolition of privilege. You will be told that your 
proposal is purely negative, that the people will 
never support a merely "destructive" policy, and 
that you must have a cut-and-dried plan for re- 
organizing society before you can get a following. 
You will meet with demands that wealth taken 
from its makers should be subjected to income or 
inheritance taxes in order that a small portion of 
it may be recovered; that privileges given to one 
should be extended to another, that farmers 
should now get their share of favor by legis- 
lation. 

Against all these objections you must 
maintain this clear and definite proposition; 
that the way to abolish monopoly is to repeal all 
monopoly laws. The natural order of society is 
much wiser and better than any human device 
or state regulated system. 

Do not be afraid that freedom will intensify 
competition. We cut each other's throats only 
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in want or fear. Even the rats eat one another 
only when they are starving in the trap. 

Men desire to help one another; they wish to 
compete in that; they trample on their fellows 
only when they are penned in or when the panic 
of the crowd prompts each to save himself. 

Mankind has never had anything like freedom 
yet. The despotism of the patriarch has been 
succeeded by that of the chief or the priest; then 
came robber barons and kings ruling the land, 
and latest is the land lord and his laws. 

Superstition, slavery, custom, law, are but the 
steps by which we rise toward Liberty. 

Let the government confine itself to its proper 
business of preserving the peace, the equal rights 
and personal freedom of the people, and stop 
interferences with production and business. 
Abolish the foolish laws which prevent men from 
working on unused land or which keep them from 
exchanging their products as they wish or from 
using the best methods of credit and exchange, 
and a social order will be evolved higher than 
has ever been dreamed of. 

Events may show some other weak point to be 
assailed or some other means to use, but at pres- 
ent the best weapon with which we can begin to 
abolish privilege is the taxing power. All the 
valuable privileges and franchises having been 
foolishly given away, it would be an almost hope- 
less or at least a tedious task to recover them. In 
addition to public ignorance and indifference, 
there is the barrier of "vested rights," which is 
always brought up against any proposal for resti- 
tution. Even though state and national legisla- 
tures should pass laws restoring what has been 
taken by force or fraud, the courts would 
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declare these laws "unconstitutional," on the 
ground that they violate contracts between the 
government and certain citizens. Until the con- 
stitution can be amended so as to allow us to 
revoke unjust and fraudulent contracts, the great 
bulk of public franchises now in private hands 
cannot be recovered without payment of the 
exorbitant sums that these franchises now com- 
mand. 

For the cities, states, or national government to 
buy up all franchises at their present market 
value, a value not given them by the labor or 
ability of their owners, would be to load them- 
selves with debt, the interest on which might 
nearly equal what is now paid the franchise grab- 
bers. The change from paying enormous prices 
for goods or services, to paying enormous sums 
as interest, would not be much advantage. Wall 
Street would pocket interest, instead of dividends, 
and the public would, as now, pay the bill. 

But it is not necessary to take possession of all 
these franchises and privileges in order that their 
values should go to those whose work and pres- 
ence create them. 

Taxation is another and easier way. Through 
it all excessive profits can be taken for the city, 
state and nation. Our whole present system of 
taxation, based on taxing wealth and consumption, 
is bad. As taxes on goods, houses and such things 
are invariably paid by the consumer in the end, 
our taxes fall most heavily on the farmers and 
other workers. And no matter how much tax is 
collected from rich owners of factories, stores, or 
transportation companies, these taxes are in the 
long run paid by the ninety-five per cent, of the 
people who are not rich. 
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But put the tax on privilege; that is, on ex- 
clusive rights granted to certain persons to 
operate railways, telegraphs and telephones; to 
lay gas mains; to mine coal or cut timber on cer- 
tain pieces of land, or to occupy the most desirable 
locations for manufacturing, business, or resi- 
dential purposes. 

A tax on privilege means that the holder of the 
privilege must pay to the people the value of th« 
privilege granted. This is a plain proposition, 
and plainly fair and just. 

Such a tax cannot possibly be shifted to con- 
sumers because the holder of the franchise which 
we will tax is already getting all the public can 
pay for his services or goods. Prices therefore 
cannot be increased to cover the additional tax, 
without reducing sales or patronage, with a con- 
sequent loss of profits. 

Another reason why taxes on privileges cannot 
be shifted is because such taxes operate to open 
up fields for freer competition. Our present 
system encourages holding land out of use, by 
levying little or no taxes on valuable lands kept 
idle for speculative purposes. If all these privi- 
leges in vacant lands were taxed to their full 
value, the holders would have either to put the 
lands to some productive use, or let some one 
else use them. In either case the opportunities 
for labor and the consequent production of goods 
would be vastly increased. 

Since then, it is a question of raising taxes 
either from consumption or from privilege, we 
should get the tax laws of our city, county or state 
changed so that all the taxes will be levied on 
those who have law-made advantages. This will 
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produce the quickest, most far-reaching results 
in the war. 

The power to tax is the power to destroy. 
Agitate this, and you will accomplish something 
definite right here and now — not in a far off 
millenium. In some states they are doing this 
now. We read a special dispatch to The Evening 
Post: "Chicago, June 21. The railroad assess- 
ment question seems likely to become as promi- 
nent in the politics of Nebraska this year as it 
has been in Wisconsin. Efforts to lower rates 
or exercise any effective supervision over sched- 
ules have been defeated in the courts or legisla- 
tures. Eecently the anti-railroad movement has 
taken the form of a demand for an increase of 
assessment on the railroad lines. The railroad 
companies have naturally resisted that attempt, 
and have got control of the Eepublican Commit- 
tee and State officers. But these officers became 
so alarmed at the strength of the anti-railroad 
movement that they have met the demand half 
way. At a recent meeting of the State Board of 
Transportation, Edward Eosewater, editor of the 
Omaha Bee, led the reductionists and made such 
a strong presentation of the case that the board 
raised the railroad assessments 65 per cent., or 
$19,000,000. This, while a substantial increase, 
only whetted the appetite of the Eosewater fac- 
tion for still larger results. And this will be the 
main State issue discussed by the press and on the 
stump this year. The immediate effect of this 
action by the Board of Transportation on Mr. 
Eosewater was the defeat the following week of 
his candidacy for delegate to the National Con- 
vention, but Mr. Eosewater is only stimulated in 
his anti-railroad crusade by that defeat." 
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CHAPTEE XXI. 

Your Own Success 

A good reputation, a good wife, and a good 
digestion are good things, and tend to content; 
but when we ordinary mortals speak of success 
we mean having the goods on us. Money is the 
stuff that people want. It can buy leisure for 
those who have brains enough to spend it that 
way; it can buy even a certain sort of freedom, 
and it can buy attention, high living, and in fact 
nearly everything except the thing which is 
worth having. 

But you do not care what others think "worth 
having; you know what you want — that is money, 
and the question you want answered is not how to 
make money but how to get money, for if you de- 
pended upon what you anade, under present con- 
ditions, you would necessarily die poor. You 
must find some way under the reign of things as 
they are to despoil somebody under the form of 
law. 

There are plenty of professors who are hired to 
explain that if the entire wealth of the United 
States were divided up there would be only $1,200 
for each of us, and that this proves that wealth 
could not be better divided than it is now. What 
it really does prove is that he who would be rich 
must necessarily find some means of getting 
more than his share or reaping where he has not 
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sown. To be sure there are men who have the 
ability to find something to do which people so 
badly want done that they will pay for it, and 
have the further ability to collect for doing it 
more than it is worth. 

The late Marcellus Hartley used to say to me: 
"When you have got anything, every fellow is try- 
ing to get it away from you. The only place 
where you can make money is where you have a 
monopoly." Edison made money not out of his 
own brains but out of the lack of brains in 
others. He dazzled the people with his electric 
lights into granting his companies exclusive rights 
to string wires, which privilege has brought him 
millions of the dollars of monopoly. 

But there are other monopolies left for you and 
me. These are guarded or nursed by the tariff 
laws, by patent laws, by financial laws, and by 
land laws, all dear to the hearts of the people; 
and if we are going reverently to bow to the 
shrine we will have very little chance to assimi- 
late some of the treasures of the temple. So let 
us make a little review of these monopolies. 

The tariff shields the farmer a little and the 
manufacturer a great deal from the competition 
of the world, so as to help him to combine with his 
neighbors to extort higher prices from the con- 
sumer; the manufacturers do combine, and the 
farmers do too, as they get brains enough. 

The monopolies coming through patents enable 
•men to keep others from doing things better, be- 
cause those who find their profit in doing them 
badly, get possession of the patents. 

The monopoly of money is only a method of 
strengthening those who are already strong; for 
instance, by giving a privilege of free coinage to 
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gold, so that a man who has some may take it to 
the mint and have it made into legal tender dol- 
lars free of cost. This gives him an additional 
advantage over the man who has none. Then, the 
tax of 10 per cent, on all notes, intended for cir- 
culation, issued by others than national banks 
naturally gives the national banks an advantage 
over anybody else, which is not lessened at all by 
the special privilege that they have of sending 
their bonds to the treasury and getting the right 
to issue notes against them without losing the 
interest on them. 

Eailroad and street car promoters and reorgan- 
izers also make enormous sums. But the mon- 
opoly of land is the mother of monopolies. One 
or more of these is necessary for him who would 
get rich quick. 

In order, then, to succeed we must either stand 
in with those who own these monopolies or else 
we must grab one for ourselves. 

How are we to do this? 

The Sunday school books tell you that in- 
dustry and economy and faithfulness and a 
number of other characteristics, that are useful 
in slaves, will make you rich. The big corpo- 
rations are willing to pay for millions of copies 
of "The Message to Garcia" because they know 
that the harder the servant works the richer the 
master is. You, however, who have learned to 
think, can see that if only one man works an hour 
after time or is quick at figures he will so far 
surpass his fellows ; but when all are willing to do 
the same, or have been driven by want to do the 
same, so that they all stay late and work the 
calculating machine, none of them will get any 
higher wages than they did before. 
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Our state subsidized schools can do no less than 
teach that education will lead to success. Stuff! 
As long as one man has an education and the rest 
have none, he will be successful at their expense, 
but when everybody has it, it won't induce mon- 
opoly to leave them any more of what they make 
than it had to leave before. 

When I was a boy any foreigner who came to 
New York could get a teaming job at the usual 
rate, but truck men who could read writing and 
knew how to write got better pay because they 
were worth more. To-day men who cannot read 
receipts and write when it is necessary cannot get 
a job at teaming at all; but the scholars' edu- 
cation does not enable them to get as much as 
their fathers got, who could not tell a J from a 
freight hook. 

That is the way it works always; education does 
not enable the educated to get more, but makes 
it harder for those without education to get any- 
thing. Education is all very well in its place, 
and if you have a monopoly of it you can make a 
fortune out of that, but if you have not, your 
book-learning is not in it at all. 

Do not fool yourself while there are other people 
to fool. The way to succeed is not to work, but 
to work the workers; not to farm the farms, but 
to farm the farmers. 

Is that not quite evident ? A laborer, you know, 
can never clear even a competence. At $25 a 
month and board and lodging a servant cannot 
save $250 a year. At that rate, he or she 
would not make $30,000 in 100 years. A me- 
chanic who lost no time and never bought any- 
thing, if he worked all the time at trade union 
wages would not make $50,000 in 40 years. Mean- 
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while he would have to guard his treasure against 
bunco steerers, financiers and bad investments as 
well as to guard his heart against the cry of the 
needy. 

Do you think then, that as a clerk at from $600 
to $1,500 a year, with a family coming, you are 
going to get very rich out of your earnings ? 

Doctors, toothsmiths and plumbers, are among 
the best paid forms of labor today, first because it 
is harder to check off their work ; and second," be- 
cause preparation for these callings r'oes really 
involve hard work. But it is only the smartest, 
or the best fakirs among them that get the high 
wages, and the amount of work, planning, and 
wire pulling necessary to get to the top of these 
professions is beyond belief. 

"Plenty of room at the top" means on top of you, 
and such success as is gained, is gained by mount- 
ing upon the bodies of those who have failed. 
Habits of industry are all right, but the best 
habit for you is the habit of thinking, not to 
muse or have pipe dreams, but to think, even if, 
as Dan Beard says, "thinking does hurt the head; 
try it and see." 

You probably won't. John Stuart Mill says 
"most persons are unwilling to undergo the ardu- 
ous labor of thought." 

One of my friends was counting some bonds one 
day when the President of his company came in. 
He said: "What are you doing?" "Why," said 
he, "I am so nervous about the number of these 
bonds, I am counting them over myself." Said 
the President: "Go over there and think and let 
somebody else count the bonds. You will make a 
great deal more money thinking than you will 
counting, no matter how well you count." 
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This book is written to set you thinking what 
you want and how to get it. If you want other 
people's money do not be too particular about 
how you get it. Slave, make use of your acquaint- 
ances, skimp, gamble with loaded dice, attend the 
leading church, marry rich, invest in land, over- 
reach, lie in with the rich, do criminal jobs for 
the strong who will protect you from the courts, 
make yourself solid, "get wisdom/' the skill of the 
hands, "get knowledge" the training of the mind, 
"and with all thy gettings, get" a monopoly. For 
the higher understanding will be only a hindrance 
to financial success under present conditions. "A 
tender conscience is a disqualification to success." 



CHAPTER XXII. 
The Hope of Future Progress 

Things are bad enough now. Sometimes it 
seems as if they were getting worse. But not even 
in the Golden Age of Labor in England,* which 
was before the common lands of that country 
were enclosed by the adjoining owners, were there 
ever in the history of the world anything like so 
many persons living safely and comfortably. 

It may be that there were never so many out 
of work. Probably there weire never so many 
discontented. But those out of work can read and 
find out what the trouble is, and will vote right 
when we stir them up to do it. 

It is true that all improvements in society, in 
the condition of the country, or in its political 
methods, chiefly benefit those who own the 
country, by raising the rent of land; but it is also 
true that the landless are daily growing more 
and more dissatisfied. It is true also that dis- 
satisfaction with things-as-they-are is increasing 
among the wealthy, so that almost all rich persons 

*"I have stated more than once/' says Professor Thorold 
Rogers in his great work, 'Six Centuries of Work and 
Wages,' "that the fifteenth century and the first quarter 
of the sixteenth were the golden age of the English 
laborer, if we are to interpret the wages which he earned 
by the cost of the necessaries of life. At no time were 
wages, relatively speaking, so high and at no time was 
food so cheap. Attempts were constantly made to reduce 
these wages by acts of parliament, the legislature fre- 
quently insisting that the statute of laborers should be 
kept. But these efforts were futile, the rate keeps 
steadily high, and finally becomes customary and was 
recognized by parliament." 
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now make some kind of attempt, generally blun- 
dering, to make things better It is increasing 
even more among the middle class, merchants, 
manufacturers, professional men and clerks, who 
were hard hit for the first time by the great busi- 
ness depression which began in 1893. 

Most of the things which seem so discouraging 
are either the result of indifference to public 
affairs, born of a past state of such comparative 
prosperity that men cared for little but to be let 
alone; or else are things which, bad as they are, 
would have passed unnoticed a hundred years 
ago. 

When free land was easily obtained by anyone, 
escape from oppression was so easy that suffering 
was often unnoticed. Now the indignation 
against the state of things leads to publishing 
details of the hardships of the coal miners, for in- 
stance, or to exposure and discussion of the 
miseries of dwellers in the slums, till it some- 
times seems as though there were nothing but 
suffering and misery. 

The farmers are in a bad way; they are pushed 
out by the high price of land to a distance from 
their markets in the cities and even from the 
towns; there they are at the mercy of the rail- 
roads. The farmer is lonely, without amuse- 
ments, or even leisure, except during a part of 
the winter; he finds the struggle for a mere living 
harder and harder yearly, while the hope of ever 
getting "independent rich" has long passed away. 

The workers of the towns and cities live in a 
constant struggle for enough wages to support 
themselves and families, and are haunted by the 
dread of being thrown out of employment. They 
see new inventions and discoveries vastly increas- 
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ing their power to produce goods, but they get 
little or none of the increased wealth. 

Yet in spite of all the monopolies; in spite of 
stupid laws, things are better than they were. The 
condition of some of the workers and of many 
even of the farmers has been gradually improving. 
There is far more hardship than there should be, 
but the Granges and the Populist agitation 
among the farmers, and the widespread growth 
of the labor movement show that the people are 
becoming impatient. 

The drowsy giant stirs — it does not follow be- 
cause he has been sleeping all night that it will 
take him all day to get up. 

The corporations and other privileged classes 
seem to grab everything in sight. Yet the people 
have begun to claim a larger and larger share of 
franchise receipts, and the formation of asso- 
ciations and the appearance of planks in nearly 
all political platforms demanding govermental 
ownership or control of public franchises, shows 
that the people are at least awake to their stupid- 
ity in allowing valuable privileges to go to private 
owners. This is very different from the times 
when perpetual franchises and other monopolies 
were granted without even a protest, to whoever 
asked for them, or was willing to buy a City 
Council. 

But you think, perhaps, that if we made any 
change and resumed possession of our property in 
franchises and land, we would only substitute a 
lot of plundering politicians and office-holders for 
a few plundering plutocrats and bond-holders. 

Perhaps so; if there are no men who either wish 
to be honest or whose interest can be made to lie 
in honesty. If the merchant princes can find 
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honest men to serve them the sovereign people 
can find honest men also. 

But supposing we found no honest men, would 
we be less robbed by men whom we can punish 
at any time for breach of their trust and whom 
we can turn out at the next election, than by men 
whose only Trust is for their own benefit, and 
over whom we have no control whatever? 

This is the machine made argument to keep us 
out of our inheritance; to say that we are too dis- 
honest to own it and consequently must leave it 
with the monied men, who have all the honesty 
there is. 

The present "system" takes all that the people 
can pay. Could a new system take any more ? 

But men are not bad by nature. On the whole 
we are all happier doing right, unless it is made 
an object or a necessity to us to do wrong. It is 
pleasanter to be honest and safe than to be dis- 
honest and in danger of punishment. As Robert 
Blatchf ord says in Merrie England : "Men will do 
right for its own sake; they will do wrong only 
for the sake of gain." 

One of the chunks of wisdom that the defenders 
of special privilege hand out is that even the poor- 
est workers have many things now, that not even 
the rich had some hundred years ago; and they 
add that the reason why there are so many dis- 
satisfied persons in the world is that we have more 
wants than our ancestors. This is true, but its 
bearing is just the reverse of what the preachers 
of resignation would have us believe. Men have 
progressed in civilization precisely because they 
had more wants than they could satisfy with old 
methods, so they set to work and devised better 
ways. Now that industry has reached a stage 
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where it is possible to provide an abundance of all 
things which man desires, it is only natural that 
everyone should complain who does not get what 
his industry and skill produced. 

The great force on which we must rely for any 
general improvement in social conditions, is the 
growth of popular intelligence under the stimulus 
of awakened desires, and not the unselfish senti- 
ments of the rich or leisure classes, nor the volun- 
tary letting go of their privileges by the favored 
classes. And this educational process is going 
on now as never before; the people are thinking 
more about the causes of their poverty than at 
any time since the French Eevolution of 1789. 

You have been warned so often by preachers 
and professors against that dreadful thing "dis- 
content" that you may begin to wonder if this is 
not part of that dangerous doctrine of dissatis- 
faction. It is. I appeal to your discontent. There 
never was a man who amounted to anything unless 
he was discontented. You ought to be discon- 
tented. Without divine discontent progress would 
be impossible. The hope for a better civilization 
lies in the fact that the people are discontented 
and are trying to find the cure for the causes of 
their discontent. Don't allow any one to bluff 
you into accepting impositions, by telling you 
that you are only one of the discontented. 
You ought to be glad that you have brains and 
pluck enough to protest against the things that 
your stupid neighbors submit to without a mur- 
mur. The man who is contented with the world 
as it is to-day, is a queer kind of spiritless 
creature. A hog lying in the mud is "content." 
But that animal is no ideal for enterprising men. 

Were it not for discontent men would still be 
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dwelling in caves and living on roots and clams. 
The advance of mankind through all the ages, in 
spite of periods of stagnation or reaction, has 
been marked by a wider range of human desires, 
and a growing power to satisfy their desires. The 
wide gulf between the Hottentot and the civilized 
American is the gulf between dull men of few 
wants, and men whose wants are many, and who 
know how to satisfy them. 

And what is true of past progress is also true of 
the hope for the future. Conditions of living for 
all the people will be greatly improved, because 
men are everywhere becoming more dissatisfied 
and will not rest until there is a change. 
The desire for more and better things grows 
on what it feeds on, and as past progress 
has given us many advantages, so will each new 
step bring an irresistible demand for more and 
yet more of everything we need. So far, the 
problem with which men have been concerned 
has been mainly that of how to produce wealth in 
abundance. That problem has been solved 
by inventive genius, and the remaining question 
is : How can this abundance be fairly distributed ? 
Surely the people whose intellect can work such 
wonders in making things, will not fail to solve 
the question of wisely distributing them ! 

At the same time there is evidence that the 
anti-monopoly sentiment is sufficiently intelli- 
gent to find the best way of dealing with monopo- 
lies, and there is an increasing protest against 
all state and national paternalism, whether in 
the shape of "temperance" legislation, subjec- 
tion of women, Sunday observance laws, or laws 
directly favoring some persons at the expense of 
others. We are rapidly learning that all restric- 
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tions on trade or industry are bad, and that if 
they sometimes appear to be good, it is only be- 
cause other restrictions make them the lesser 
evil. 

The most encouraging feature of modern dis- 
content is, however, its protest against the idea 
that one set of men is better, or more deserving of 
favors from the government than others. No 
longer are the people willing to agree that there is 
by nature a "superior class/' which should get 
special privileges through which they could make 
great fortunes. As the New York Times calls 
them, the "Money Earners" have begun to ques- 
tion the "Money Burners." Men ask: Who is 
Charley Schwab, that he should get protection to 
his steel industry and so get nobody knows how 
many millions per year ? Who is John D. Rocke- 
feller, that he should control oil lands and rail- 
ways out of which he has made perhaps $1,000,- 
000,000? Who is William Waldorf Astor, that 
the 2,000,000 people who live and work on Man- 
hattan Island should pay him more than $100,- 
000,000 for the privilege of living on land which 
he did not onake? These and similar questions 
are asked daily by the people. They are likely to 
be answered. 

Some men believe that it is no use trying 
to do away with the creation of special favors 
by law, because the beneficiaries control the 
government, the courts, the army, the militia 
and the police, and that even if the people 
voted for representatives pledged to repeal such 
laws, those who profit by them would never allow 
their privileges to be taken away. This is a 
foolish and short-sighted view of the situation, 
which should not discourage anyone. All govern- 
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ment, no matter of what kind, rests on force. 
Laws may be made, and courts may render de- 
cisions, but unless the people wish to obey them, 
or there are enough strong men to compel obedi- 
ence to them, they will be of no effect. The Eus- 
sian despotism rests on the apathy of the Eussian 
peasant. Every other bad government exists be- 
cause the mass of its subjects acquiesce. 

It is clear that there can be only such a 
government as the strongest of the people want. 
This strength may be intellectual strength which 
is used to cajole or cheat the masses of the 

f)eople into obeying it, or strength of resources 
ike that of the British rulers of India. But 
strength of some sort it is. The majority is often 
weak because it is not united and is really a lot 
of minorities. And just as soon as a majoritv of 
our people agree on any policy they can have that 
policy carried out. 

To overthrow the gigantic system of plunder 
from which we suffer we have to contend only 
with the "Privileged Classes." How many are 
they? 

We have seen in Chap. V that 4,000 families 
own at least one-sixth of the total wealth. On 
the basis of calculations made by Thos. G. Shear- 
man (in "Natural Taxation") there are only 
500,000 families with incomes exceeding $5,000 a 
year. Charles B. Spahr, associate editor of the 
Outlook, estimated that in 1890, of the total an- 
nual incomes of all families, nearly one-fourth 
went to only 125,000 families. 

It is this handful that keeps us poor. Truly 
we are like the Israelites when thev were held in 
bondage to the Egyptians, and the Egyptians 
themselves said: "They are more and mightier 
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than we." (Exodus 1, v. 9). 

These few scattered people maintain the exist- 
ing state of things; that is, we heedlessly main- 
tain it for them; of themselves they could do 
nothing. 

Our votes elect the legislatures who give these 
men their power. Our labor creates the wealth 
which these men take. Our authority puts these 
men in control of the government, the courts, 
the army and the police. It is our fault that this 
handful of people use us for their profit as we 
use a horse or a mule. Shall we keep on in the 
same old rut in which we have travelled so long? 
How do you feel about it ? How do you like it as 
far as you have got? 

Perhaps you don't like it a little bit. Then it 
will not be hard to stop it once you and people 
like you are determined; not nearly so hard as 
it was to turn out the Eepublican party in 
1892 and the Democratic party in 1896. Each 
of these parties, a little before each election, 
represented a majority of the people and was 
thoroughly organized and entrenched in office, 
with spoils to hold on to and with the bright hope 
of more to come. Some of the leaders had in ad- 
dition the fearful looking forward to of judg- 
ment in the event of defeat, such judgment as 
overtook Boss John Y. McKane. Financial fat 
was fried and the leeches on the body politic 
were themselves freely bled to preserve the 
blessed state of things as they were. The votes of 
the people upset the whole structure, as Burns' 
plow turned over the mouse's nest. But instead 
of carrying out their pledges of 1892, the victori- 
ous Democrats did little or nothing to attack 
monopoly, Grover Cleveland especially proving 
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himself utterly unworthy of the confidence 
placed in him. The result was that in 1896 the 
forces of legal robbery and oppression gathered 
again, stronger than ever, and won a victory over 
the party in power which had forsaken its prin- 
ciples. 

Whom have we to contend with now? Pluto- 
cracy is in full control of the Eepublican party 
and it is useless to expect any reform through it. 
Once a party of freedom and popular in- 
terests, the Eepublican organization has gradu- 
ally become the tool of paternalism, privilege and 
corporate plunder. On the other hand there is 
the Democratic party, which after many years of 
subservience, has tried to take a stand on the side 
of the people. The platform adopted by the 
Democrats in Chicago in 1896 and at Kansas 
City in 1900 was an inconsistent declaration of 
principles, but its spirit was resistance to oppres- 
sion. If the Democracy will re-affirm and 
strengthen its position as the party of the people 
opposed to the party of monopolies, it will gain 
a sweeping victory. If it again falls into the 
hands of the Hills, Murphys, Gormans, and 
similar tools of the great corporations, it will 
be ignominiously defeated, and it ought to be 
defeated. And just as the Republicans were over- 
thrownin 1892, and the Democrats in 1896,so may 
both parties in local or national elections be rout- 
ed by an anti-monopoly party representing the 
enthusiasts for Liberty. Either in the re-organi- 
zation of the Democratic party on clear-cut lines 
of opposition to every form of privilege or in the 
formation of a new party standing for "equal 
rights to all and special privileges to none" lies 
the hope for progress. 
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Patrician or plebian, Guelph or Ghibelline, 
Aristocrat or Jacquerie, Tory or Liberal, Republi- 
can or Democrat, by whatever name we may call 
them, there never have reallv been more than two 
opposing parties; the supporters of privileges on 
the one side and the People on the other. When 
such an issue is squarely presented to the Ameri- 
can people, there is no doubt as to the result of 
the fight between Slavery and Freedom. 



APPENDIX. 
I. 

Annual Production of Wealth in the U. S. 

Computed from the Census of 1900, for this book, by 

A. C. Pleydell. 

The census shows a total value of agricultural 
products, in 1889, including live stock and animal 
products, (less the value of crops fed to live stock) 

of $3,742,000,000 

Deduct for those used as raw material 

in manufacturing* 1,600,000,000 

Net value at census prices $2,142,000,000 

The value of manufactured products reported in 
1900 was over thirteen billion dollars. From 
this should be deducted, however, to avoid duplica- 
tion, the cost of goods purchased in partly manu- 
factured form. The net total given by the census 
for manufactured products, including raw material, 
was $8,370,000,000 

But these two items for agriculture and manu- 
factures show only a part of the annual production 
of material wealth. There should be added the 
value of buildings above the cost of material used, 

•Using the census total for "food and kindred products," 
and adding to it the value of tobacco, leather and cotton 
used by the manufacturers. 
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which is at least $500 for each one of the one 
million men employed in the building trades. There 
must also be added the value of minerals not used 
as raw materials in the manufactured products 
above reported, of which coal, gold, and silver, are 
the most important. 

The Geological Bureau estimated the value of all 
mineral products in 1900 at more than one billion 
dollars. But anthracite coal is estimated at $2 a 
ton, which is all that it should cost at retail, 
whereas it costs the consumer at least $6. Petro- 
leum (which figures in the manufacturing reports 
also) is estimated at 3 cents a gallon, its cost at the 
wells probably; but the consumer never gets it for 
less than 10 and generally pays from 12 to 16 cents. 
It is easily seen that exact figures cannot be given 
in computing the total product, because of inr 
sufficient and misleading data. But the census 
errors are all on the side of making the value of 
products small. 

Another fact must be considered in dealing with 
the country as a whole. For a fair estimate of the 
value of the wealth annually produced, the retail 
prices of commodities should be used. The retail 
price is the final worth of articles produced, the 
worth made by the labors of all the working popu- 
lation; not only farmers and factory workers, but 
railway employes, clerks, salesmen, and others like 
them, who labor in getting things to the people 
who finally use them. And it is the price the users 
have to pay. Of course in considering the ratio of 
wages to the value of product of any one class of 
employees, the price received by the employer for 
the goods produced must be taken, not the ultimate 
or retail value. 

The census figures given above for farm products 
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are estimated to be about 60 per cent, of retail 
prices.* Manufacturers' prices for goods are cer- 
tainly not over 60 per cent, of the retail prices. 
The census figures must therefore be increased to 
the retail prices to show the true values: 
Net value agricultural products : — 
(Census values, $2,142,000,000 

Value at retail prices $3,570,000,000 

Net value manufactured products: — 
(Census values, $8,370,000,000 

Value at retail prices $13,950,000,000 

Value mineral products not included 

as raw material, more than....$ 1,000,000,000 
Value of buildings, in excess of ma- 
terial used 500,000,000 



Total actual value of the annual pro- 
duction of wealth in 1900: $19,020,000,000 

♦Total value of the main food crops, 1899, and the average 
value per bushel according to the census returns; also the 
value per bushel of the total exports of cereals for that year, 
according to the U. S. Statistical Abstract: 

Value Census value Export value 

total crop. per bushel. per bushel. 

Corn $828,000,000 31c. 40c. 

Wheat 370,000,000 56c. 74c. 

Oats 217,000,000 23c. 32c. 

Potatoes 98,000,000 36c. not given. 

Eggs 144,000,000 lie. doz. not given. 

It is obvious that the prices at which exported crops are 
sold to foreigners show their value to the nation as a whole, 
though their value to the farmer is only what he gets for 
them. But some one gets the difference. Part. 1 of it is labor 
cost of transportation to the seaboard and other legitimate 
charges; part represents the toll exacted by the owners of 
the railed highways and others. 

The 4,000,000 consumers in and around New York, and those 
of other large cities, pay more than double the census price 
for potatoes and eggs, taking the year as a whole. 

•The census says (Vol. 5): "The value of the [farm] prod- 
ucts of 1899 was greater, in all probability, than that shown 
by the reported total, which consequently fails to show the 
productive power of labor on farms." "The aggregate of 
such omissions is believed to be not less than 6 nor more than 
10 per cent of the total reported value of farm products." 
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This is a low estimate of the total value, as every 
allowance has been made for duplications; and it 
has been compared with other estimates. 

More intricate calculations can be made, involv- 
ing subtractions for some things and additions for 
others; but these would neither materially affect 
this estimate, nor be more exact. 

Some statisticians have estimated the "national 
income," by calculating the totals of wages, salaries, 
earnings of professional men, and so forth. But 
because of insufficient data such calculations are 
merely arbitrary estimates. 

Besides, though wages and salaries and "incomes" 
are paid in money, what the recipients want and ul- 
timately get are the things produced by labor, 
called material wealth, of which money is only the 
measure and evidence. Even when services are 
bought with money, those who sell the service for 
the money do so to get material things. 



II. 

"Doing Something Practical." 

Fairhope, Alabama. 

You have seen how the unscrupulous individual, 
if he is smart enough, may take advantage of the 
present laws to rob somebody else. There are some 
people who are scrupulous ; and others are not smart 
enough, or for some other reason are unable to use 
these laws for their advantage. But if these people 
are even a little smarter than their neighbors they 
can prevent the laws from oppressing them as much 
as others are oppressed. Perhaps the question has 
come to you while reading this book : "Can anything 
be done — is anything being done — to make it easier 
to live without preying more upon others or waiting 
until enough people have been educated to repeal all 
these foolish laws ?" Yes ; we may mitigate, though 
we cannot escape, the effects of bad laws. 

The town of Fairhope is an example of something 
practical. At its present site, fronting on Mobile 
Bay, a boom city was laid out years ago; lots were 
staked off, speculated in or sold in the usual fashion. 
That town was a failure and its buildings were 
abandoned. 

Nine years ago Fairhope was started at the same 
location, on a different principle. The pioneers 
bought a tract of land, but instead of selling it in 
lots, only the use of it was sold. The man who 
wants to start a farm or a business at Fairhope does 
not need to spend his capital to obtain a location. 
He simply pays to the "Fairhope Industrial Asso- 
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elation" a rental which is adjusted so as "to equal- 
ize the varying advantages of location and natural 
qualities of all tracts." The Association, out of the 
sum thus received, pays all taxes levied by the au- 
thorities of the county and state, on improvements 
and personal property held upon its lands. 
The balance of the rent is spent for the expenses 
of local government and public improvements. So 
the man who starts a business or builds a house is 
not taxed on account of his enterprise. 

The town now has eighty-five dwellings, a dozen 
stores, a saw-mill, rice-mill, and other businesses. 
It owns a steamboat which runs daily between Pair- 
hope and Mobile, eighteen miles distant, giving 
cheap and equal freight and passenger rates. 
The Association owns 1500 acres of land. The land 
is owned by an association because of questions of 
title, and other legal reasons. But no one makes a 
profit on it, and all residents are benefited by the 
rents. 

Fairhope is not a colony as that word is generally 
understood, though some people call it by that 
name. The people who go there do not have to 
profess belief in any particular doctrine or theory; 
and each man attends to his own business and makes 
his own living, just as he would in any other town. 
The only difference is that whatever increase in 
land values comes through increase of population 
and of business, goes to benefit everyone residing 
there instead of to some "investor," and that this 
system of landholding and using prevents all land 
speculation by making it unprofitable. You see, 
that is a vital difference. 

Perhaps someone will say even this is indefinite. 
Here is something more definite. 

Two years ago a few Hollanders in Paterson, 
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New Jersey, mostly employed in the silk mills, 
heard about Fairhope. They were practical men 
and had no theories. They wanted to make a living, 
to get the result of their labor as far as possible, 
and to live and to bring up their children in better 
surroundings than those of a mill town. Being 
practical, they let one of their number go to Fair- 
hope to investigate. He soon sent for his family. 
He tells the results of one year at Fairhope in a 
letter to the town newspaper, which, with the 
editor's comment, you will find below. There are 
now forty of these Hollanders at Fairhope, who have 
bettered their condition by going there. 

(From the Fairhope, Ala,, Courier, June ist, 1904.) 

One Man's Experience. 

"Some time ago, I read an article in the Courier ask- 
ing for a report of some people's experience at Fairhope. 
I will gladly give mine. When I came here with my wife 
and three small children, I had but $15. Being thus 
without capital, I incurred debt in various ways — chiefly 
in getting me a house and other improvements, — about 
$525. Now at the end of the first year, which is the 
most difficult by far, on account of having to buy every- 
thing out of the store to live on, I can report as follows: 

House $325 

Horse, Cow and Wagon 130 

Ten acres of land fenced 25 

Five acres of land cleared 75 

Trees, vines, etc., planted 26 

Stable, chicken house and chickens 25 

Furniture and tools bought here 45 

651 
Present indebtedness 400 

One year's gain 251 

"This, as you see, shows a saving of $251 in one year 
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and the first. I do not submit this as a boast; others 
might have done better, but to show what may be done, 
under the conditions which Fairhope's policy affords." 

Very Truly Yours, Joseph Schuller. 

Mr. Schuller has great reason to feel gratified 
and encouraged — as he does — over this statement. 
It is the summing up of the year of hard work and 
without exceptionally favorably circumstances, 
rather the reverse. Mr. Schuller was not a skilled 
tradesman in any line. He has not, we believe, at 
any time received more than $1.25 a day. He is 
now employed and has been most of the time, driv- 
ing Mr. Brown's log team. His fencing, clearing 
and gardening have been done, mornings, evenings, 
holidays and we would not be surprised if some of it 
had been done by moonlight. Another year will 
not be nearly so hard upon him, for he has now 
"got his feet upon the earth." He has his cow and 
chickens, plenty of potatoes and other garden stuff, 
and another year his fruit trees will begin to bear 
a little. 

It would be interesting to compare this experi- 
ence, with that of a man of like resources and capa- 
bilities in any typical city. 
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